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for the best in 
school supplies and equipment 





bg always find exactly what you need WtlihCWtn 
in school supplies or equipment when you e 

call upon us. We have complete stocks and are Scaling 
equipped to give you immediate service. Phone 

us, write us, wire us—we’re always set to go. Company 


Every product we handle has been carefully 
checked for quality. You can depend upon DISTRIBUTORS OF 
them to give you absolute satisfaction. Office and Library Furniture 


Our catalog contains thousands of items. Filing and Storage Cabinets 


Prices are always very reasonable. A copy of Laboratory Equipment 
Projection Equipment 


this catalog will be sent you upon request. 
Window Shades 


American Seating Company classroom furni- Snaihite diadd Dittnes 
ture meets every school need. It is without equal Seditnndin 
in appearance, quality, comfort and correct pos- Blackboard Supplies 
ture design. Desks, seats, tables, chairs, tablet Flags 
arm chairs, and folding chairs. Seating for Playground Equipment | 
auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria and stadium. Athletic Goods : 
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Janitorial Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
meucan Se “A Pastes and Inks 
COMNG Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 
Company School Paper 
Duplicating Equipment 


354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Art Materials 
Seat Work Material 
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Manufactured by Superior 


Body Co., Lima, Ohio. 
Pioneer Builders of ALL- 
STEEL Safety School Bus 
Bodies. 


Nation’s Schools from Coast to Coast! 


HE important thing—to you here in 
Tennessee—about SUPERIOR’S coast- 


to coast reputation is this: 


You know that the SUPERIOR All-Steel 
Safety School Bus Body is one that is built 
with so much extra margin of safety that it ful- 
ly meets the whole nation’s school transporta- 
tion requirements and that it is built to stand 
up under all kinds of operating conditions. 


And are not SAFETY and reliable DEPEND- 
ABILITY the two most important things you 
demand from a school bus? 


With you, SUPERIOR considers 
SAFETY paramount. That’s why 
the foundation of this body is a stur- 
dy frame of cold rolled steel, riveted 
and electrically welded. And why 
there are both an outer covering of 
tough steel and a steel inner lining 
on sides and ceiling. Why there is a 
steel pillar at each seat, adding 
strength and protection. In fact, 


you'll find that SUPERIORS have 


SuPERIOR 


for 


DAFETT 


HEALTH 


COMFORT 
ECONOMY 


and fine 


every worth-while SAFETY feature engineers 
can devise. 


But other considerations have not been over- 
looked. Children’s HEALTH and COM- 
FORT are assured by many SUPERIOR- 
developed innovations such as “Distributed 
Ventilation,” accident-proof windows, efficient 
insulation, and heating. 
Most welcome of all, the all-around superiority 
of a SUPERIOR All-Steel Safety School Bus 
Body is not premium-priced. Low first cost-— 
which includes many accessories—and low 
operating and maintenance cost make 


aSUPERIOR most ECONOMICAL. 


Even the very APPEARANCE of 
this body is outstanding, for it is de- 
signed by expert coach stylists. 


Each of the distributors listed here 
is well qualified to tell you more 
about SUPERIOR, and you are in- 
vited to call the nearest one to ar- 
range a demonstration. 


APPEARANCE 


1132 Kansas Street 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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2905 E. Fifth Avenue 
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Enjoy greater peace of mind... 


...Win the gratitude and 
approval of your patrons 


by transporting your pupils in safe, con- 
venient Blue Bird All-Steel Bus Bodies 
famous for their superior protective features. 


BLvuE Birp all-steel Bus Bootes are built to 
protect children in their travels to and from 
school. The record these bodies have set 
for safety in the past has given school super- 
intendents, who have recommended and 
used them, the peace of mind of knowing that 
students under their supervision are absolutely 
safe in traveling to and from school. BLUE Birp 
BopiEs can bring you this peace of mind, too, and, 
in addition, win for you the admiration of parents 
who appreciate your foresight in demanding this 
safest possible transportation for their children. 

Among the thousands of BLUE Birp Bopies in use 
at Southern schools, a number have been through 
almost unbelievable accidents and have come out 
virtually undamaged. In these accidents the pas- 
sengers have suffered little injury beyond minor 
cuts and bruises. Such safety is insured by the 
crash-proof roof . . . steel centerposts . . . window 
guard rails . . . safety sideswipe rails and 





emergency rear door, incorporated in an 
all-steel body. 


Biue Birp Boptes are the most inex- 
pensive all-steel bus bodies made in Ameri- 
ca. They may be mounted on any standard make 
of chassis. They are as much as 1,000 pounds 
lighter than other bodies of similar specifications. 
This reduction of dead weight lowers gas and re- 
pair costs. The first BLUE Biro Bopy is still in 
operation after ten years of service. 


BLuE Brrp Boptes feature, too, spring cushions 
. patented, easy operating windows 
ventilated windshield and driver controlled front 
door. BLUE Birp Boptes, painted in an attrac- 
tive orange and blue pattern, have trim lines and 
are comfortable and easy to keep clean. 


Ler BLue Birp Bus Boptegs guard your students. 
Write today for descriptive literature. 


BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY 
Ft. Valley, Ga. 


BLUE 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW BENDER” ALL-STEEL SCHOOL COACH 


The Talk of the T. E. A. Convention? 
If Not, Let Us Show You This Most Modern Transportation Unit 























Manufactured by the 
BENDER BODY COMPANY, Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio 


The Only School Bus Body with All These Features 


(1) Safety vision corner post windows. 

(2) Stumble-proof double entrance step. 

(3) Four pressed-in rub rails which add strength and beauty. 

(4) Full tubular street car seats with new six-inch deep coil cushion 
springs. 

(5) Bender seal-strap gasketed non-leak roof construction. 

(6) Adult type approved roof ventilation of Bender type. 

(7) Bender floorline rubber gasket dust-proof construction. 


(8) Streamline ribbing of outer roof effecting rumble-proof and 
vibration-proof body. 


(9) Sides double-riveted to upright structure. 
(10) The strongest, leak-proof, and crash-proof body with the closest 
approach to dust-proofing available. 


LET OUR REPRESENTATIVES SHOW YOU ALL THESE 
AND MANY OTHER FEATURES OF THE ‘‘BENDER’”’ 




















Write, Wire, or Phone for Demonstration 


W. J. JENNINGS JACK MURPHY 


Distributor Distributor 
206 Shelby Ave., Phone 5-126] Box 2183, DeSoto Station 
Nashville, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. 
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The New 


{Cuts for this article were furnished through 
the courtesy of Hart and Russell, architects for 
the new Springfield High School.—The Editor.] 


Introduction 

HE PAST THIRTY YEARS 

have seen very significant 

changes occurring in the de- 
velopment of school buildings. Larg- 
er structures on bigger and better 
sites, superior natural and artificial 
lighting, approved orientation, more 
satisfactory sanitation, and finer 
safety factors, are some of the gains 
that have been made in this period 
of time. The educator and the archi- 
tect have learned more about school 
materials and have been selecting to 
a greater degree those materials best 
fitted for floors, wainscoting, and 
walls. Improvements in ventilation 
have been very marked, to the end 
that window ventilation and the unit 
system of forced ventilation have 
become widely adopted in the various 
parts of the country. Architecturally, 
the schoolhouse has been more defi- 
nitely in keeping with the community 
plan, thus contributing more directly 
to community attractiveness. — Stair 
wells have been made to conform to 
the instinctive attitudes of teachers 
and pupils requiring such exits in 
case of needs. 

Taken all in all the schoolhouse of 
today has become a very livable in- 
stitution. Children’s lives are safe 
when they inhabit these sanitary, fire- 
resistive structures. Their physical 
health is considerably enhanced be- 
cause of the progress made in arti- 
ficial lighting, in improving of natural 
lighting, and in the care given to the 
maintenance and operation of the 
building. This has been the experi- 
ence over the past two or three dec- 
ades in all parts of the United 
States. Probably more attention is 
being given today to the planning of 
schoolhouses than to the planning of 
any other type of public structure. 


Springfield High School 





H. C. HEADDEN 
Director, Schoolhouse Planning and Transpor- 
tation, State Department of Education 
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Upon approaching the massive 
high school building recently con- 
structed at Springfield, Tennessee, 
one readily realizes that here the 
more modern trends in schoolhouse 
construction have not been ignored. 
Beautifully landscaped, surrounded 
by numerous fine old trees, this 
magnificent structure is located ideal- 
ly on a terraced elevation overlook- 
ing approximately twenty-two acres 
of well adapted soil. On this ex- 
cellent school plot is ample space for 
physical education in tennis, football, 
baseball, and other outside curricular 
activities. 

The size of this building is ap- 
proximately 208 feet by 230 feet. 
Constructed of concrete, brick, and 
steel, every precaution has been taken 
for protection against the ravages of 
fire. 

This building was constructed with 





the help of the federal government 
through a P.W.A. grant. The total 
cost was $289,802.47, including 
equipment. The federal government 
supplied $130,500.00 of this amount 
and in addition a very competent 
supervising engineer. This engineer, 
Mr. James Condon, rendered valu- 
able assistance in the construction 
of this fine building which cost ap- 
proximately thirty cents per cubic 


foot. 
sa Administration 


The main office suite is located on 
the first floor near the center of the 
building and contains the superin- 


tendent’s office, general office, princi- 


pal’s office and service space. It 
presents a picture of efficient admin- 
istration. The woodwork, desks, and 
equipment are walnut finished, blend- 
ing beautifully with red upholstered 
chairs and counter top. Flexible 
steel Venetian blinds with blue tapes 
and cords supported by cream walls, 
blue door facing and wainscoting 
lend charm to this excellent arrange- 
ment of space. The master clock, 
which by automatic control regulates 
hourly the clocks in all rooms 
throughout the building, and the 
public address radio, music and 
speech control cabinet are located in 
this suite. The reproducers in each 
classroom make it possible to com- 
municate with each room, supervise 
classroom instruction silently, or to 
direct radio or recorded programs to 
any or all rooms. Auxiliary rooms 
for storage and toilet convenience are 
adequate. Modernly equipped and 
efficiently designed, the office suite 
blends an artistic color scheme with 
substantial equipment to the end that 
it is inviting as a center from which 
emit the policies of the school. 


Academic Classrooms 
The classroom of yesterday with 
its military array of fixed seats is 








General office, with clock system 
(Clock system by International Business Machines Corporation) 


rapidly disappearing, even in the 
most poorly taught school. Freedom 
of movement for children and teach- 
ers is being encouraged. The com- 
partments of subject matter are 
being broken down so that the class- 
room is assuming the atmosphere of 
a place where children are living and 
in which they are being educated to 
adjust themselves to the environment 
of the present day. Bulletin board 
space has increased, blackboard space 
has decreased, better natural and 
more artificial lighting has evolved 
and color schemes of high light-re- 
flective qualities have been devised. 
These innovations in better class- 
room planning have been installed in 
each of the classrooms at Springfield 
along with satisfactory desks and 
seats for proper posture habits. Each 
classroom has a clock, sound re- 
producer, and thermostatic tempera- 
ture control thermometer as added 
incentives toward more efficient class- 
room instruction. Cream colored 
walls and blue wainscoting unite to 
form a very pleasing color scheme 
for all classrooms. Double roll 
shades attached by steel brackets 
enable natural light to be diffused 
evenly over the room. 

Each room has teacher wardrobe 
locker, breeze windows for cross 
ventilation, and a greatly increased 
amount of bulletin board space. The 
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rooms are not crowded with fixed 
equipment but allow ample space for 
freedom of movement and ease of 
traffic. 
Special Rooms 

Clinic—From out of the mists of 
curriculum revision come added 
echoes of health instruction. Prob- 

















ably the most vital of all the func- 
tions the school can perform is to 
protect adequately the health of the 
child. The clinic helps very per- 
ceptibly in bringing a real type of 
health education directly to the child. 
Provisions for a clinic in the new 
building at Springfield are ample. 
Special toilet facilities, washbasin, 
and supply closet are built-in fea- 
tures. The color scheme is the same 
as the classrooms. An _ attractive 
linoleum floor adds to the softness 
of the interior. A medicine cabinet 
and hospital bed are available to 
complete a very important service 
room setup. The clinic is a feature 
often omitted from our building set- 
up. Every school building should 
have a place to examine pupils and 
to care for them in times of an emer- 
gency. 

Cafeteria.—The large, well-lighted. 
modernly equipped cafeteria at the 
Springfield School will serve ap- 
proximately 250 pupils at one time. 
The walls are of slag block, tinted 
light green, and lined with wainscot- 
ing of glazed tile five and one-half 
feet above the floor. This unit with 
its acoustical plaster, its remoteness 
from classrooms, outside entrance, 
and excellent auxiliary arrangements 
seems to stand out as an inviting 
place for boys and girls to lunch and 
also for community banquets. The 


Atypical classroom, showing lighting, reproducer, and seating arrangement 
(Auditorium chairs, desks, tables, etc., by Paris School Supply Co.) 
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We Congratulate. . . 























SPRINGFIELD 


on the completion of their modern and well appointed new high 


school building. 


The following departments are all equipped with American 
Seating Company’s products: 


Auditorium 
Classrooms 
Library 
Science Laboratory 
Office 


Commercial Department 


Working in close cooperation with the architects and school au- 


thorities, the 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


planned and designed the seating exactly for the school’s needs. 


Nashville Office Knoxville Office 
N. T. LOWRY J. B. CALHOUN 
150 Third Avenue, North Reid Hotel 
Nashville, Tenn. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Cafeteria, with side view of service arrangement 
(Cafeteria equipment by M. T. Gossett Co.) 


kitchen is roomy and well equipped 
with plenty of cabinet space. It has 
a twenty cubic foot refrigerator, 
large commercial electric range, an 
electric vegetable peeler, and other 
modern kitchen conveniences. 

Library.—The center of interest of 
any educational institution should 
certainly focus around the library. 
It should be centrally located and 
easily accessible. It should have 
plenty of space for pupils to travel 
in freedom and to allow for some- 
thing more than the usual formal 
arrangement. 

The library at the Springfield 
school meets these essentials and 
goes even further toward promoting 
a favorable environment for research 
and study. It is situated on the first 
floor, has _ photoelectric lighting 
system which keeps the light uniform, 
automatically brightening or dim- 
ming the lights as the fluctuations in 
natural lighting make it necessary. 
The color scheme is cheerful and 
inviting with cream walls and wain- 
scoting, acoustical plaster, and 
linoleum floor, and promotes an easy 
atmosphere of quiet without rigidity. 
The furniture is massive and du- 
rable. The built-in features, finished 
to match the furniture, are service- 
able and accessible. The auxiliary 
rooms conference, open-front 
stacks, and workroom—are modern 


features which promote a more or- 
derly and more efficient library unit. 
Especially noteworthy is the work- 
room with shelving and arrange- 
ment worked out by Mr. Overcash, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Commerce.—Two neat 
adapted rooms separated by a glass 


and well 


pont ss aspects: 





partition afford proper space and 
needed arrangement for adequate 
supervision of the commercial work. 
Adequate storage space is provided 
for bookkeeping forms. The furni- 
ture for this department, specialized 
for the efficient operation of the de- 
partment, is of burnt walnut finish 
and blends easily with the cream 
walls and blue trim of the room. 
Special rooms of this type are be- 
coming very popular with pupils in 
our high schools as the high school 
curriculum becomes more and more 
vocationalized. 

Auditorium. — The auditorium in 
a schoolhouse has frequently taken 
on a fixed and formal character. The 
first part of the word “auditorium,” 
derived from the Latin word 
“audire’—to hear—has in a large 
measure determined the nature of 
the space itself. Individuals coming 
to an auditorium have come to hear 
and not to participate. This tend- 
ency has been changed considerably 
in the spacious, multi-service audi- 
torium in the Springfield school. 
“Communitorium” would be a better 
name for the space for this service. 

Acoustically treated with most 
modern sound absorbent materials, 
this room attracts the eye by its 
simplicity of design and the careful 
manner in which utility has been in- 
creased. 


Library, view of the open-front stacks and disbursing desk 
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HERMITAGE Portland Cement 


and 


HERMITAGE Masonry © 


for the New 


SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 


Were Furnished by 


DIKE AND KREINER 


SPRINGFIELD TENNESSEE 
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Auditorium, main floor and balcony seating arrangement 
(Acoustical equipment by Len Herndon Co., Inc.) 


The stage equipment consists of 
main front curtain, valance, tormen- 
tors, concert curtain, three rows of 
border lights, red, white, and blue, 
front lights of same colors, and floor 
pocket on each side of stage for con- 
necting several spotlights of various 
colors. This spacious stage is elab- 
orately lighted and equipped with 
scenery and curtains to promote 
amply all stage productions necessary 
for school and community. The 
color scheme is light blue wainscot- 
ing and pearly gray walls. Superior 
indirect and semi-indirect artificial 
lighting, together with an abundance 
of natural lighting, instills a spirit of 
cheerfulness to all of the approxi- 
mately 1,100 comfortable seats in the 
room. Loud-speakers, unit controlled 
clock, moving picture quarters, the 
extreme ease of exit, its accommoda- 
tion for orchestra, and the satis- 
factory accessibility of this inviting 
special room are other notable fea- 
tures. The fireproof projection 
room houses talking picture machine 
to promote visual education. 

Large music rooms are constructed 
on each side of the stage, remote 
from classrooms, with sound absorb- 
ent material. This detail solves the 
vexing problem of disturbance to 
school functions by band practice and 
noise from musical instruments. 
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These rooms are equipped with syn- 
cretized air dispensers. 

This auditorium should become a 
definite challenge to the adults, as 
well as the boys and girls of Spring- 
field, to exercise more fully their 
talents in the arts, music, literature 
and theatricals. 


Home Economics. — The Home 
Economics Department at the Spring- 
field High School was planned to 
meet the immediate as well as the 
future needs of the community. Two 
of these needs, and also demands, are 
a constantly changing progressive 
curriculum and an intensified pro- 
gram of activity for the students, 
parents and faculty. 

The department consists of a sew- 
ing room, equipped with electric 
machines, cabinets, and built-in iron- 
ing boards; a cooking room, consist- 
ing of seven complete kitchen units 
with modern arrangement of sinks 





and cabinets and three kinds of 
stoves—coal oil, gas, and electric. 
In addition, there is a four-room 


apartment — living room, bedroom, 
kitchen, and bath—which lends itself 
to an actual study of methods of 
homemaking under ideal conditions. 

The color scheme in the Home 
Economics Department is novel and 
attractive, and blends with the furni- 
ture in such a way as to promote an 
artistic atmosphere of cleanliness and 
cheerfulness. The sewing room has 
cream walls and green trim blending 
nicely with natural finish birch block 
floor and walnut finished furniture. 


The cooking laboratory has _ blue 
linoleum wainscoting and counter 
tops, trimmed with aluminum. The 


cabinets are French gray and the 








Auditorium, stage view and orchestra pit 
(Stage equipment by Oklahoma City Scenic Co.) 
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tables white porcelain top. The floor 
is similar to the sewing room floor. 
The homemaking suite is mod- 
erately but artistically furnished. The 
walls are cream with taupe trim. 
Flexible steel Venetian blinds with 
blue tapes and cords lend enchant- 
ment to these cozy rooms. The liv- 
ing-dining room is furnished with 
dark blue rug, brown flower figured 
divan, wine and yellow-striped wing 
chair, blue-green barrel chair, two 
mahogany Sheridan end tables hold- 
ing two white marble lamps, a Gov- 
ernor Winthrop secretary of solid 
mahogany, and the dining set of six 
ladder-back chairs and drop-leaf 
table. The bedroom is furnished 
with four vari-colored floor rugs, a 
flowered block linen wing chair, and 
a walnut bedroom combination. The 
beautiful tile bathroom has a flaw- 
less. odd-shaped, open-mirror cabinet 
with upright lights on each side. 
Manual Arts.— This department 
has two rooms—one to be used for 





draft d f ; : Unit cooking laboratory 
ra ing, = one tor a comp ete in- (Hardware by Phillips and Quarles Hardware Co.) 
dustrial unit or general shop. Both (Water cooling equipment by Tennessee Light and Power Co., Springfield) 
of these rooms are equipped with 
artificial, industrial daylighting. 

The general shop is well equipped * * 
with handsaw. planer, joiner. scroll 

















A child learns faster in an acous- 


Cleoustical Equipment a tically treated room — the teacher is 


under less effort to hear and to be heard 














in the New 


Springfield High School 


Installed by 


Len Herndon Company, Inc. 


Acoustical Contractors 


WARNER BUILDING NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Sewing laboratory 


saw, shaper, metal lathe, wood lathe, 
drill press, anvil, tool grinder, sev- 
eral woodworking benches and a 
complete sheet metal bench. 

Science.—Springfield has one of 
the neatest setups for science any 
high school of moderate size could 
desire. It consists of two rooms—a 
demonstration and lecture room and 
a combination laboratory. Cream 
walls and green trim are continued 
in these rooms. A spacious demon- 
stration science table and armchairs 
occupy the lecture room and five. 
six-pupil science tables compose the 
setup in the laboratory. These com- 
bination tables have swinging chairs 
attached to the legs of the tables. 
Ample cabinet and storage space 
with an abundance of shelving gives 
sufficient space to fill the needs for 
instruction in science for a school of 
this size. 

Agriculture—The agriculture de- 
partment consists of two rooms with 
all the features of the rooms already 
mentioned. These rooms are located 
opposite the manual arts rooms. <A 
special feature of the agriculture 
shop room is industrial daylighting. 
The additional room is a lecture or 
study space. 

Art—The cream and green art 
room is an innovation that most of 
our high schools have not included 
in their buildings. The time has 
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with built-in features 


come, however, in our revised cur- 
riculum to survey the field and make 
provision for open and original ex- 
pression among the pupils of our 
schools. Springfield has included an 
art room, well equipped, with stage 
at front of room, maximum lighting, 
and adequate storage space. The 


children of this prosperous little 
metropolis should thrive on self-ex- 
pression through provisions of this 
type. 
Lobby, Corridors, and Stairs 

Upon entering the main lobby 
which leads into the auditorium one’s 
attention is attracted by the distinc- 
tive interior, the blending of colors, 
and the classic dignity of the beauti- 
fully designed terrazzo floors. The 
lobby color scheme is chartreuse 
walls with mandarin red trim and 
aluminum metal work. “S. H. S.” is 
designed in the terrazzo floor of the 
foyer immediately in front of the 
auditorium. This part of the cor- 
ridor is isolated from the remainder 
of the building, on both first and 
second floors, by folding gates. A 
beautifully designed trophy case 
adorns the right wall of the lobby 
at the entrance and the aluminum 
marking plate corresponds on the 
left wall. The ticket booth, cleverly 
designed, and finished in burnt wal- 
nut, confronts the entering spectator. 

Looking down the spacious corri- 
dors, several features are especially 
noticeable. The terrazzo floors with 
rounded corners and edges for ease 
of janitation, the super-lighting ef- 
fect, made possible by the use of an 
abundance of glass tile, the cream 
walls and green color combination, 
the simple but profuse distribution of 





Science laboratory 
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artificial lighting fixtures and the 
ample provision of green finished 
steel lockers recessed in all available 
corridor wall space, make the corri- 
dors stand out as exceedingly cheer- 
ful and durable. 

The stairs are ample for easy regu- 
lation of traffic and assurance of safe 
exit in case of disaster. They are 
constructed of terrazzo with rounded 
corners and edge similar to corridors. 
The staircasings are high enough for 
protection against falls, but not too 
high for proper supervision. There 
are no stairwells as all casings are 
continuous, thereby being safer and 
conserving space. Stair landings are 
exceptionally well lighted. Handrails 
on each side of the stair are connected 
firmly with casing and wall through 
continuous steel brackets, thus pre- 
venting weakness or likelihood of in- 
jured fingers and hands. 


Lighting 

Probably more stress has been 
placed on lighting for schoolrooms 
during the past few years than any 
other factor, and rightly so. One 
need but apply the light meter to 
hundreds of schoolrooms in Tennes- 
see to realize the inadequacies in this 








Modernly designed stairs, showing special features for safety, supervision, sanitation, 


and janitation 














Complete Stage Scenery for 
the Auditorium of the... 


SPRINGFIELD 
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SCHOOL 
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Oklahoma City Scenic Co. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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Breeko Blocks... 


for the Partition Walls and the Ex- 
terior Wall Back-Up 
of the New 


SPRINGFIELD 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Were Furnished 
by the 


Nashville Breeko Block 
and Tile Company 


Jefferson Street Bridge, East 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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respect. The eyes of the boys and 
girls in our public schools have been 
sacrificed in many instances by poor 
lighting and, sadly to relate, new 
buildings are being constructed every 
year without the proper planning for 
eye care. Justice demands that this 
practice cease. 

The new school building at Spring- 
field is without a peer in Tennessee 
in this respect. The photoelectric 
system of lighting in the library, the 
industrial lighting in the shops, in- 
direct and semidirect artificial light- 
ing in other parts of the building and 
maximum natural lighting, all com- 
bine to give at least twenty-five can- 
dle power throughout the building. 
The facts supporting this statement 
are readings on the sight meter in 
each room about four o’clock on the 
afternoon of April 24, 1939. 

Content with the annual required 
tests of vision and the sentencing to 
glasses of certain children whose 
visual acuity proved below par, busy 
educators have for the most part 
failed to realize just how much 
damage is being done to the eyes of 
youth—not wholly by the school, it is 
true. However, it is disconcerting 
to find that in the past seventy years 
there has been no essential change in 
the incidence of myopia (nearsight- 
edness). Poorly planned school 
buildings should be remodeled to 
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Well-lighted corridor, approached from auditorium entrance 
(Cement and mortar by Hermitage Portland Cement Co.) 


provide standard lighting. teachers 
should be taught to use their re- 
sources in bettering conditions by 
arrangement of seats and shades, and 
new buildings should not be con- 
structed without expert advice on 
proper lighting facilities. The new 
school at Springfield is an example 





of ideal school lighting, natural and 
artificial. 
Toilet Facilities 

All toilets in the Springfield High 
School have terrazzo floors with 
rounded edges and corners for sani- 
tation and janitation. Toilet facili- 
ties for boys and girls are located on 
each floor with adequate sunshine 
and natural lighting. The stall par- 
titions in the boys’ rooms are French 
gray and both door and partitions of 
stalls in girls’ rooms are French gray. 
Such equipment as auto-matron and 
disposal cans are included in girls’ 
rest rooms. Washbasins, urinals, 
and seats are sufficient in number to 
care for the enrollment of the 
Springfield school. 


Service Rooms 

Janitors’ quarters consist of bath, 
individual toilet, washbasin, and 
workroom. Adequate provision is 
made for storage in connection with 
janitors’ quarters. The transformer 
vault adjoins the janitors’ quarters 
and just outside the door to the vault 
is the master panel board. There is 
a 2300 V line into the transformer 
vault where three transformers are 
located, one 100 and two fifteens. 
Adjoining the transformer vault is 
the frigidaire water cooling equip- 
ment. 
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Roofing and Sheet 
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Asbestos Products Co. 
2106 Eighth Avenue, South 
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Adaptation 

In serving the children of the com- 
munity, the school will be thought of 
more and more as an adjunct of na- 
ture. Developments in professional 
educational thinking and attitudes 
provide a stirring stimulus to archi- 
tects and planners to conceive of the 
physical plant in terms expressive of 
a new relationship of administrator 
to teacher, of teacher to pupils, and 
of school to community. The con- 
tributions made by architects in 
adapting school buildings to modern 
school needs will be watched with 
interest in the future years. 

It seems that the city commission 
of Springfield, Tennessee, Messrs. 
Garner, Rudolph, and Watson, and 
the city superintendent, Mr. Over- 
cash, have done a splendid job, not 
only for the boys and girls of Spring- 
field and Robertson County, but for 
the entire State of Tennessee. They 
have anticipated a need and have 
distinctively been forerunners in bet- 
ter and more adequate schoolhouse 





Beautiful side elevation of Springfield High School, showing design for proper 


planning. fenestration 
The author of this article Sains (Brick and glazed tile by T. L. Herbert and Sons) 
J . S (Back-up blocks by Nashville Breeko Block Co.) 
with the teachers of Tennessee in (Roofing and sheet metal by Asbestos Products Co.) 


congratulating them upon their 
splendid accomplishment. 
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Federal Aid for Education 


r THE CAMPAIGN for federal 
appropriations to the states, 
for assistance in the support 

of public education is being carried 

on vigorously throughout the nation. 

The Harrison-Thomas-Larrabee Bill, 

§.1305 and H.R.3517, are now pend- 

ing in Congress. The Senate Com- 

mittee on Education and Labor has 
held hearings on the Senate bill and 
has reported it favorably to the 

Senate where it is on the calendar. 

Hearings before the House Com- 

mittee have been tentatively promised 

at an early date. 

In favor of the enactment of the 
bill is the strong support it has from 
a large majority of both members of 
the House and of the Senate. It is 
generally recognized in Washington 
that if the bill is brought to a vote 
it will easily pass both Houses. Fur- 
thermore, it has more united support 
from both lay and professional or- 
ganizations than any education bill 
before Congress in recent years. 

It is supported by the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, National Federation 
of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, National Women’s 
Trade Union, Southern Council on 
Human Welfare, Southern Farm 
Tenants Union, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers (in- 
cluding thirty-one state congresses 
of that organization), the National 
Education Association, the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers (State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners), the 
Department of Adult Education of 
the N. E. A., the Department of 
Rural Education of the N. E. A., the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Library Associations of 
forty-two states, the American Vo- 
cational Association, and the Nation- 
al Kindergarten Association. The 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence has endorsed the pending House 
bill. 
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Director of Rural Service 
and 
Secretary of Legislative Commission 


National Education Association 

The state education associations of 
forty-six states are on record in 
favor of federal aid for public edu- 
cation without federal control of 
educational policies, and likewise the 
American Association of University 
Women. Several state education as- 
sociations have specifically endorsed 
the pending Senate bill and active 
work is being carried on by educa- 
tional leaders in every state. 

The legislatures of Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Utah, and North 
Dakota have passed joint resolutions 
memorializing Congress to enact 
the pending Senate bill. Legislatures 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, California, 
and Oklahoma have passed similar 
resolutions regarding the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill that was pending 
in 1937. 

Another situation favorable to this 
legislation is that it is not partisan. 
It has strong supporters in all parties 
represented in Congress. 

There are certain situations un- 
favorable to a rightful consideration 
of this legislation. The President has 
failed to make his position clear. 
Last June in his address to the N. 
E. A. Convention he spoke in favor 
of federal aid along the lines em- 
bodied in the bill now pending. Dur- 
ing this session of Congress he has 
avoided making any commitments on 
the subject. The majority leader in 
the House, Congressman Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas, according to all ap- 
pearances as well as rumor, is op- 
posed to any consideration of legis- 
lation on federal aid for education. 
It seems that some very influential 
members on the House Ways and 
Means Committee are opposed to 
such legislation and have taken pains 
to place unfriendly or disinterested 
members on the House Education 
Committee. Every day the unfavor- 
able influence of some members of 
the Ways and Means Committee be- 
comes more and more apparent. The 
chairman of the House Education 
Committee, who is also the author of 
the House bill, has moved altogether 
too slowly and has failed to make 





prompt use of his opportunities and 
support both in and out of Congress. 

There is virtually no organization 
opposed to the policy of federal aid 
for education. The only organiza- 
tion appearing on the surface thus 
far is the so-called Friends of the 
Public Schools carried on largely by 
Major General Amos Fries (retired 
U. S. A.) and his wife. This is a 
small, struggling organization largely 
engaged in hunting out “heresies” in 
the schools and it strives to live by 
fighting something rather than by a 
positive program of its own. The 
General appears to know but precious 
little about education of any kind and 
still less about the bill before the 
Congress, as anyone can tell who will 
read his testimony before the recent 
hearings of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Without doubt the opposition to 
federal aid has not placed its argu- 
ment on a sufficiently high intellectual 
plane to require an answer. They 
have no facts, only vague fears and 
strong prejudices. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has lent its full support to the 
Senate bill rather than the House bill 
because it is believed that the pro- 
vision in the House bill to the effect 
that nothing in this act shall prohibit 
state legislatures, if they so desire, 
from making federal funds available 
through public agencies for transpor- 
tation, textbooks, and welfare serv- 
ices for children attending non-pub- 
lic schools, is undesirable and not 
germane to any federal legislation. 

The pending bills are based on the 
recommendations of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education 
and provide for appropriations of 
$75,000,000 the first year increasing 
to $208,000,000 in six years. Of 
these amounts $63,000,000 increasing 
to $193,000,000 will go to the states 
in inverse ratio to their respective 
taxpaying abilities for general ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 
teacher training, school buildings and 
state departments of education; 
$5,000,000 increasing to $15,000,000 
for adult education apportioned to 
states according to adult population 
twenty to sixty-four years of age; 
and $2,000,000 increasing to $6,000,- 
000 for rural library service appor- 
tioned according to rural population. 
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4. Appealingly and realistically illustrated. 
resemble story or gift books. 


Workbooks and Teacher’s Manuals Available 


AMERICAN BOOK COMBARNY 
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Distinguishing Features 


1. An unusually rich and fresh content of factual and literary selections which are not dupli- 
cated in any other series. 

2. The reading content up to the end of grade four is largely “made materials” with entirely 
new stories. Grade five begins the reading of literary selections from the world of books, 
magazines, etc. Therefore, the break in the vocabulary in this series comes between grade 
four and grade five—a year later than is the custom in older types of readers. 


3. The vocabulary for the first four grades is deliberately very simple. In the first "igi no 
page is burdened with more than three new words; and even in the second grade t 
mum of new words is four. 
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The remaining amounts are for co- 
operative educational research and 
for the education of children resid- 
ing on federal reservations and at 
foreign stations. The total amount 
at the end of six years will be only 
about ten per cent of the total cost 
of public schools in the United 
States. 

Federal aid for education is neces- 
sary to the national welfare. The 
reasons for this conclusion, as will 
be found in the recent report of the 
Senate Committee on Education and 


Labor, are as follows: 

1. There are wide and indefensible dif- 
ferences in educational opportunity both 
among and within the states. 

2. There are great differences in the eco- 
nomic ability of the states to pay for 
educational services. 

3. There are great differences in the edu- 
cational burdens to be borne by the 
several states. Almost invariably the 
states with the least per capita wealth 
and income have the largest number of 
children in proportion to adult popula- 
tion. 

4. Inequalities in educational opportunities 
are not the result of lack of effort on 
the part of the poorer states. In gen- 
eral the poor states have the most 
diversified tax systems at the highest 
rates and devote the highest percentages 
of their revenues to public education. 

5. The very nature of the economic system 
of the United States makes an equitable 
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distribution of public services supported 
by state and local taxation a matter of 
practical impossibility. | Concentration 
in a few places of ownership, control, 
and taxpaying ability based on resources 
scattered throughout the nation called 
for an increasing degree of federal par- 
ticipation in the support of educational 
services. 
6. The depression of 1930 and following 
years widened the inequalities that were 
already extant. Without federal assist- 
ance to the states the difference will 
probably become greater as time goes 
on. 
The federal government, as well as the 
communities, has an 


N 


states and local 
interest in the mainteiiance of public 
education. Considerations leading to 


this conclusion are: 
(a) Citizens of the states are nonethe- 
less citizens of the nation. It is an 
obligation oi the federal govern- 
ment to promote the general welfare 
which is inseparable from the main- 
tenance of public education. Edu- 
cation reduces crime, raises the 
standard of culture, is associated 
with better health and increased 
longevity, and increases the wealth 
and income of the nation. 
The mobility of our population and 
the higher birth rates among poor 
states and rural areas compel the 
interest of each of the states, and 
hence of the federal government, in 
the character of educational oppor- 
tunity offered everywhere in the 
nation. 

If the reader desires further infor- 
mation, write to the National Edu- 


(b) 


cation Association, Washington, D. 
eB 


Peabody Reading 
Laboratory 


At George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, the Third An- 
nual Reading Laboratory Institute will be 
held July 3-15, 1939. <A special staff of 
lecturers, discussion leaders, and demon- 
strators will present various phases of the 
problems of instruction, diagnosis, and 
evaluation in the field of reading. The 
program has been organized to interest 
teachers of al! grade levels, administrators, 
supervisors, directors of reading clinics, 
teachers of exceptional children and edu- 
cational clinicians. Speakers of national 
renown appear on the program, including 
Leo J. Brueckner, Guy T. Buswell, Louise 
Farwell Davis, C. E. Manwiller, Lillian 
Meade, and Clifford Woody. 

Demonstrations of the techniques of film- 
ing educational films and a series of lec- 
tures on classroom visual education pro- 
cedures are included in the program. A 
copy of the daily program may be had 
upon request by writing Ullin W. Leavell, 
Director. 


ca 
Caught! 


Voice on the Telephone—“My son will 
not be able to come to school this after- 
noon; he has a cold.” 

Teacher — “Very well, sir. 
speaking ?” 

V oice—“My father, sir.” 


Who is 
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The Tennessee Book Co., Nashville s 
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L. W. Radio Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rei Johnson Hotel, Knoxville 
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Morris Plan Bank, Knoxville 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., Knoxville...._..-.___-- 
B. W. Cafeteria, Nashville 
Nashville Times, Inc., Nashville 
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Sani-Seal Co., Knoxville 
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First Federal Savings & Loan Association, Nashville__-.------------ $ 20.00 
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Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass 15.00 
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Louis Steak Shop, Knoxville.........___.___ 
Office Supply Co., Knoxville 

O’Neil’s Restaurant, Knoxville 
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White Trunk & Bag Co., Nashville 10.00 
Grayson’s, Nashville 10.00 
Distributors Group, Atlanta, Ga 8.50 
Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, III 8.00 
The Quarrie Corporation, Chicago, Ill 8.00 
R. H. Witt Co., Lebanon 8.00 
Cole Drug Stores, Knoxville. 8.00 
Turner-Douglass Co., Knoxville 8.00 
Manhattan Shop, Nashville 8.00 
Franklin Institute, Rochester, N. Y 4.00 
National Association of Teachers Agencies, Madison Wis._----_---- 4.00 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver, Colorado__.._-___-.-_- 4.00 
Central Hotel, Knoxville 4.00 
Dr. Pepper Bottling Co., Knoxville 4.00 
Ellis & Ernest Drug Stores, Knoxville. 4.00 
Hope Bros. Co., Knoxville 4.00 
Kimball’s, Inc., Knoxville 4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 























INCREASED ADVERTISING WILL ENABLE US TO SPEND MORE ON YOUR MAGAZINE 


You Can Help Us Increase Our Advertising by 


Patronizing Our Advertisers 


FOR MAY, 1939 


Style Shop, Knoxville 4.00 
Tennessee Office Supply Co., Knoxville_- 4.00 
“RG Ge Pa, Tiina ain soiree ines 4.00 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Nashville -- 4.00 
IIE: SII so arha artnet andnccencaieiieaientsaeinee 4.00 
Red Rose Shop, Nashville 4.00 
Y. W. C. A., Nashville 4.00 
re ee ee 
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The Goad Old Summertime 


To the casual question, “What are you planning 
to do this summer?” a score or more of teachers at 
the recent convention gave the following answers: 

“Attend summer school.” 

“Travel.” 

“Read.” 

“Catch up with my fishing.” 

Probably one-fourth of Tennessee’s teachers will 
attend summer school this summer. Attendance 
of some will be prompted largely by the necessity 
of renewing their teacher’s certificates; others will 
be motivated by a desire to “work off” additional 
credits toward a cherished degree. Many, however, 
will be prompted solely by an ambition to improve 
their knowledge of teaching materials and methods. 
Teachers, like doctors and lawyers, must keep up 
with the “latest wrinkles” of their profession, and 
there are those who maintain—and not without 
reason—that every teacher, regardless of degrees 
held, should spend at least a part of each summer 
in professional study. 

Practically all of Tennessee’s teachers will do 
some traveling this summer. Some will get no 
farther than the county seat for a week’s visit with 
Cousin Letitia; others will visit the expositions in 
New York and San Francisco, with side trips to 
Mexico and Canada thrown in for good measure. 
The pleasure of meeting new people and seeing new 
places may be quite as stimulating educationally 
as attending summer school, and teachers, especial- 
ly, should welcome every opportunity for broaden- 
ing their horizons by travel. 

Teachers, who should be the “best-read” people 
of them all, are often denied the pleasure of exten- 
sive reading during the regular school year by the 
innumerable demands which are made on their 
time: preparation of lesson plans, grading papers, 
rehearsing plays, attending conventions and the 
like. Consequently, many teachers welcome the 
summer vacation as an opportunity to read the 
numerous novels, biographies, professional books 
and periodicals which have accumulated during the 
past year. And no one can deny the value of such 
reading. 

But to many of us the most delightful and re- 
freshing interludes of the summer will be the 
periodic excursions we shall make to some secluded 
stream where we may doff our shoes, bait our hooks 
and meditate leisurely on affairs of the world while 
waiting for some hungry cat or perch to spy our 
tempting morsel. Proponents of summer school, 
travel and reading would find difficulty in convinc- 
ing an ardent fisherman that the pursuit of his sport 
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is not the most profitable as well as enjoyable way 
to spend a summer. The human mind and body 
must find occasional release from their labors, and 
where better can such be found than on the banks 
of stream or lake? Some of our greatest philoso- 
phers have given birth to their profoundest thoughts 
while pensively watching the gentle bobble of the 
cork on a fishing line. Certainly no summer can be 
counted well spent which does not include ample 
opportunity for recreation. 

An ideal summer might include a reasonable 
mixture of summer school, travel, reading, and 


. fishing—possibly six weeks of summer school, three 


weeks of travel and three weeks of reading and 
fishing. Such a summer might easily be financed 
with four or five hundred dollars, but, unfortu- 
nately, many of Tennessee’s teachers do not make 
five hundred dollars a year. One of the tragedies of 
underpaying teachers is that we thereby deny them 
the possibility of professional growth through sum- 
mer school attendance, travel, and recreation. We 
are inconsistent when we demand increased train- 
ing of our teachers and yet deny them the financial 
means of obtaining it. 

So what? The best we can advise is that every 
teacher so plan his summer as to obtain the greatest 
amount of good for the amount he can afford to 
spend. Most of us, no matter how limited our 
finances, can plan more profitable programs for 
our “summer vacation,” if we only take the time 
and energy to do so. It may help us in our planning 
to remember that we shall have wasted our summer 
if we are not better teachers next fall than we were 
this spring! 


Federal Aid 


We especially recommend to our readers Dr. 
Howard A. Dawson’s article in this issue on the 
present status of the bill for federal aid to education 
now pending in congress 

We pass on to you Dr. John A. Thackston’s sug- 
gestion regarding a means of our assisting in pro- 
motion of this measure: 

“It does seem to me that we should make 
every effort possible to get this bill passed this 
year. If ten or twelve thousand of our teachers 
would write to our Senators and Representatives, 
and at the same time get a similar number of 
their patrons to do the same thing, I believe that 
we would be able to make an impression on our 
leaders in congress.” 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 

















If you have not already done so, please write and 
have your neighbors write your congressman and 
senators urging their active support of S. B. 1305. 


N. E. A. Convention 

Over 15,000 members of the teaching profession, 
representing every section of the country, will meet 
in San Francisco, July 2-6, for the seventy-seventh 
annual convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Convention delegates will have the opportunity 
of attending a great convention and at the same 
time of visiting the Golden Gate Exposition at 
Treasure Island, as well as seeing one of the unique 
cities of the United States. 

In the convention theme, “The Responsibilities 
of Our Profession,” President Shaw is stressing the 
idea that if we are to continue to enjoy living under 
a democratic form of government, we must do 
everything possible to maintain that government. 
The teacher plays a threefold part: first as an in- 
dividual citizen in our own country; second as a 
teacher of future citizens; third as a citizen of the 
world. 

We can think of no more delightful and profitable 
way in which to spend two weeks or a month of 
this summer than to attend the N. E. A. convention, 
and it is hoped that Tennessee will be well repre- 
sented at the meeting. Complete convention pro- 
grams may be obtained from the National Educa- 
tion Association headquarters at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Almost 100 Per Cent 
T. E. A. membership statistics presented in this 
issue indicate that 17,263 or 97.6 per cent of Ten- 
nessee’s white teachers joined their state associa- 
tion this year. Where are the remaining 405? 


Within the Walls of Today 
ALICE GIBSON HEAP 


Social Science Department, Moses School 


Here they come! The children! 

Out of the shacks in the alleys, 

Out of the homes with trees on their lawns, 
Branded with poverty and wealth, 

Strengthened by wisdom or weakened by ignorance ; 
Carrying the taint of association with criminals; 
Bearing the marks of the counsel of good citizens. 


Down the corridors walk the children— 
Dirty and ragged and undernourished. 
Side by side walk the children— 
Clear-eyed and strong and intelligent. 


Behold the furnishings of the houses of America! 

As the children walk from classroom to classroom, 

Across the threshold to grown-up living, 

Parading their ancestry and training. 

We see the insides of the houses of today, 

But they are the supporting walls of all the structures 
of tomorrow. 





FUNCTIONAL LITERATURE 


Integrating with Social Science 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


OUR LITERARY HERITAGE 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


(RusseE_, BLANKENSHIP, LyMAN AND HI) 


WORLD LITERATURE 


(Ruta Mary Week«s, LyMan Aanp HILL) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


(Ruts Mary Weeks, Lyman anv Hi11) 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


(RussgLtt BLANKENSHIP, LYMAN AND HILt) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LITERATURE AND LIVING 


(Rotito L. Lyman anp Howarp C. Hitt) 


Correlating Literature with Citizenship, History and Civics 


Book ONE—PERSONAL LIFE 


Boox Two—Wokrk LIFE 


Boox THrREE—GrovpPp LIFE 


Published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


274 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


New York Boston 


Chicago 


Dallas San Francisco 
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CHOOL STATISTICS indi- 
cate that more than one-third 
of the students of high schools 

in the United States are enrolled in 
commercial courses. Now _ that 
business training has attained this 
predominant status in our school 
systems, we may well ask whether 
this tendency is educationally sound, 
or whether such courses are just sub- 
ject matter added to complete the 
curriculum. 

Although noteworthy progress has 
been made in recent years in the field 
of business education, much remains 
to be done. Poor teaching of com- 
mercial subjects in the past may be 
traced in part to the unfortunate 
manner of introduction of business 
training into the high schools. Busi- 
ness-training subjects were first 
taught in the high schools mainly at 
the urgent requests of parents. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers arbitrarily 
inserted commercial courses into the 
curriculum to placate patrons rather 
than properly prepare students for 
the business world. 

Another serious handicap of effi- 
cient business training was the 
wholly erroneous idea of high school 
administrators that commercial sub- 
jects were merely for misfits and for 
those with a low intelligence quotient. 
Poor pupils were corralled and liter- 
ally prodded into the business classes. 
The purpose actuating this movement 
was not to give the students a thor- 
ough training in business technique ; 
it was mistaken belief that any pupil 
could pass the commercial subjects. 
This misconception of the true pur- 
pose of commercial education was 
most unfortunate, which ill effects 
have not yet been eradicated. 

Little was done to improve busi- 
ness departments, until businessmen 
began demanding that applicants for 
industrial positions have a practical 
and thorough training for work. In 
response to these urgent demands, 
forward-looking administrators be- 
gan requiring more and more that 
type of teaching and curricular ad- 
justment which would best meet the 
exacting requirements of modern 
business life. 

Thanks to the “curriculum labora- 
tories,” commercial teachers are dis- 
covering practical means of build- 
ing a worth-while commercial cur- 
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EUGENE BOYCE 
David Lipscomb College 
- + 
riculum. We are at last realizing that 
businessmen require a great deal 
more than mere acquaintance or even 
the mastery of “book” business prin- 
ciple. Close, practical contact be- 
tween the commercial departments 
of our schools with businessmen has 
supplanted the isolated classroom 
teaching. 

As the result of a comprehensive 
study of business requirements 
through interviews with successful 
industrialists, it has been found that 
presidents of large business concerns 
list the following qualities as indis- 
pensable to success: initiative, per- 
sonality, character, business tech- 
nique, ability to correctly spell and 
calculate simple arithmetical prob- 
lems. With this knowledge of busi- 
ness requirements in our possession, 
better teaching should inevitably fol- 
low. 

Business executives are looking 
for those men and women who are 
wide awake, possess initiative, and 
are willing to assume the responsibil- 
ity of leadership. Why not use the 
classroom to develop this prime 
need? Under competent guidance, 
students should be taught how to be- 
have under totally changed condi- 
tions. If the average teacher should 
purposely stay away from his class 
at the recitation period, the students 
would be wholly helpless to meet the 
situation. Now, let us suppose that 
this same group of students are later 
employed after their graduation by 
a certain firm. Let us assume, fur- 
ther, that the officials of that firm on 
a given morning are unavoidably de- 
tained from their offices. This group 
of employees would not be able to 
carry on because they had not been 
taught in the schoolroom the art of 
adjusting themselves to new situa- 
tions. Students should also be se- 
lected to the lead in putting over 
extracurricular activities such as 
sales campaigns, work on_ school 
papers, annuals, and other projects. 

Personality is a difficult term to 
define. It consists of a group of 
emotional trends and behavior tend- 
encies among which are individu- 
ality, excellent personal and social 
traits, and magnetic qualities. More 








Trends in Business Education 


than sixty per cent of failures are 
traceable to undesirable social traits. 
Many people simply cannot get along 
with firm officials, fellow employees, 
and the public. The business teach- 
er is afforded an especially fine op- 
portunity to assist his pupils in de- 
veloping a pleasing personality, to 
engender “the give and take attitude,” 
and to broaden their mental horizon. 

Character training is best illustrat- 
ed by the experience of the president 
of one of our Western colleges. This 
alert school official contacted the 
heads of business firms in several 
Northern states. Without exception 
these business executives desired 
those employees with moral and re- 
ligious training. 

The student must be taught to 
grasp the science of business tech- 
nique. He must have a business 
mind which is able to grapple with 
intricate problems of economic laws. 
Business technique should be taught, 
if possible, by an instructor well 
trained in business principles. Even 
good teaching, however, must be 
augmented by field trips through in- 
dustrial organizations and through 
interviews with heads of firms and 
corporations. By this procedure— 
the acquisition of theoretical business 
principles in the schoolroom plus the 
facts gained by observation—better 
business trained students will be 
graduated. 

Not the least warranted of the 
criticism of businessmen is the in- 
ability of students to spell words and 
calculate simple problems. Funda- 
mentally there is no greater need in 
the educational world today than 
thoroughness and the ability to think. 
If the student is taught accuracy 
along with reflective thinking, cor- 
rect spelling and computation of 
simple problems will obviously fol- 
low. 

At the present time when the in- 
tegrated program in our _ public 
schools is playing an increasingly im- 
portant role, let us as business teach- 
ers lend our assistance to the further- 
ance of this desired objective. Dur- 
ing this traditional period, business 
education should be the first to fuse 
with the complex problems of mod- 
ern life. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 











New Head of 
Certification 
Division 


C. M. Harpison 


C. M. (Max) Hardison, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. Lacy Elrod as Head of the 
Division of Certification, was born 





in Maury County, where he com- 
pleted his elementary and high school 
training. He holds a B.A. degree 
from the University of Tennessee 
and a M.A. from Peabody. After 
three years of teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools of Maury County 
and eight years in Columbia High 
School he enlisted in the army dur- 
ing the World War and served al- 
most two years overseas, during ten 
months of which he commanded a 
battery on the front. At the time of 
his discharge he held the rank of 
captain in the field artillery. Since 
his return to Tennessee he has taught 
two years in Columbia Military 
Academy, served as superintendent 
of schools in Carthage, Tennessee, 
for six years and as state represent- 
ative for Macmillan Publishing 
Company for eight years. During 
the past year he has taken work 
toward his Ph.D. degree at Peabody 
College. 
& 


Travel for Credit 


A number of teachers in Tennessee 
will probably be interested in the 
following course which Dr. George 


A GOOD SCHOOL 
Modern Courses—Capable Teachers—Good 
Quarters—Dependable Placement Service 


Fall’s Business College 
Accredited by The National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools 


Eighth and Broadway Nashville 








S. Dutch is offering at Peabody Col- 
lege this summer: 

Art 460. Art Appreciation: Field 
Laboratory Course. 8 hours credit. 

A thirty-two day field program of travel 
and study in eleven states to include the art 
interests en route together with special 
emphasis on the art resources in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Boston, Providence, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
Visits to the New York World’s Fair will 
be provided. A record and critical evalua- 
tion of observations will be required to- 
gether with an examination upon return. 


* 
Superintendents’ 
Conference 


The Tenth Annual Conference of 
State School Officers, School Super- 
intendents and Principals, and School 
Board Members will be held at Pea- 
body College on June 15-17. Com- 
plete programs of the conference 
may be obtained by writing Dr. 
Dennis H. Cooke, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville. 














SPECIALLY designed to supply pupils who will not 
study any more mathematics with those socially 








On Your Approved 
High School List 


useful mathematical tools that are indispensable 
for intelligent living, and, at the same time, to arouse an 
interest in the further study of mathematics. 


W. W. HART 


AND 


M. C. GREGORY’S 


SOCIALIZED 
GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS 


The Teacher’s Manual (distributed without charge) ex- 
plains the objectives of the text and how they are achieved; 
explains the technique of instruction; suggests a procedure 
for class management; and supplies specific directions for 
each unit in the text. 

e oF * 


HEATH WORKBOOK to Accompany Socialized General 
Mathematics—attractive large format; challenges pupils 
to their best efforts; supplies additional review; gives 


score rating of each exercise and progress chart. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta 








Also State-Adopted in Florida 
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shows the present membership of the Tennessee 

Education Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association by county, city, institution and con- 
gressional district. Only 405 or 2.4 per cent of Ten- 
nessee’s public school teachers have failed to affiliate 
with the Tennessee Education Association this year, 
while the National Education Association membership 
has increased more than ten per cent during the past 


year. 


Te STATISTICAL REPORT submitted below 


First Congressional District 


h Me ~ om P N.E.A 
ANIZ/ v e i er . & A. 
——— ST in T. EA. Cent Members 
County: 
2 en 225 225 100.0 2 
Claiborne —~------ 185 185 100.0 4 
WD oo ecce 159 159 100.0 2 
Gramecr —_..... 94 61 64.8 0 
Geeene* _.......... 262 262 100.0 2 
Hamblen ------- 65 65 100.0 0 
Pancock ........ 81 0.0 0 
Hawkins ------- 188 188 100.0 2 
Jefferson ------- 140 140 100.0 3 
johnson —...... 104 104 100.0 1 
Sevier — ~~ ----- 169 169 100.0 2 
Sullivan ........ 20 200 80.0 115 
LS AS {ae 120 120 100.0 2 
Washington -_-_ 188 188 100.0 10 
City: 
mete... 89 89 100.0 
Elizabethton ---_ 53 53 100.0 
Greeneville* -.___ 40 40 100.0 
Johnson City---. 171 171 100.0 
Kingsport —~~~~- 106 106 100.0 
Morristown ---- 52 52 100.0 
Tosi —.......2741 2,577 94.0 145 
*1938 number teachers employed. 
Second Congressional District 
No. Holding 
ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership Per N. E. A. 
Employed in T. E. A. Cent Members 
County: 
Anderson* __---_ 125 125 100.0 7 
| GE SS2Saee> 180 180 100.0 7 
Campbell ------- 241 241 100.0 2 
O° 451 451 100.0 472 
Lowi =... 75 75 100.0 0 
McMinn __------ 176 176 100.0 2 
Monroe -------- 143 143 100.0 0 
Morstah ........ 102 102 100.0 0 
eee 169 169 100.0 1 
EAE 139 139 100.0 2 
OSS ee 64 64 100.0 0 
City: 
OOM, ace ae 29 100.0 
aes... 31 100.0 
Harriman —____- Be 33 100.0 
Knoxville —~-_-_ 593 593 100.0 
Lenoir City -_-_-_-__ 37 Kg 100.0 
Maryville —-____- 34 34 100.0 
|) Reenerne 20 20 100.0 
Cnn .......... 19 19 100.0 
Sweetwater —____ 15 15 100.0 
OM on __2,676 2,676 100.0 493 


*1938 number teachers employed. 
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ORGANIZATION No. Teachers 


County: 
Bledsoe 
Bradley 
Grundy 
Hamilton — 
Marion — 
Meigs* _- 
Polk 
Rhea ee as 
Sequatchie ___- 
Van Buren___- 
Warren —_-__- 
wane <. 


City: 
Chattanooga -_-- 


Cleveland —---_- 
a 


| oe 


m ployed 


No. Holding 
Membership 
in T. E 


543 
53 
15 


2,002 





*1938 number teachers employed. 


Fourth Congressional District 


No. Holdin, 
ORGANIZATION No. Teachers 


Employed 
County: 
Bedtord =... 138 
Cannon —....i.. 93 
5 geen one 84 
er . 146 
Cumberland -_.. 120 
Dekaib . 116 
Fentress ~-__-_-- 101 
Franklin  - -_--~- 159 
jatmeon ......... 15 
tincoin ......__.. 176 
Marshall _-..._. 102 
Moore ......... 32 
Overton —....... 160 
res 49 
Panam —....... 210 
Rutherford — ~~~ 187 
| ee | | 
Wilson **______. 140 
City: 

Murfreesboro _ 25 

Total 2,270 


*Tullahoma included. 
**T ebanon included. 


Fifth Congressional District 


ORGANIZATION No. Teachers 


Employed 
County: 
Davidson -...... 450 
Macon __-...... & 
Montgomery ---. 117 
Robertson __---_. 130 
Stewart -...__._.. 97 
Sumner ____-._-. 204 
Trousdale 36 
City: 
Clarksville _..___ 56 
Nashville -__.._. 590 
Springfield 34 
Total 1,798 


aA. 


Membership 
in T. E 


138 
93 
84 

146 

120 

116 

101 

159 

115 

176 

102 


No. Holding 


Membershi 
in T. ELA 


450 
84 
117 
130 
97 
204 
36 


56 
590 
34 


1,798 


P 


Final Report of T. E. A. and N. E. A. 
Membership for 1938-39 


Third Congressional District 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
6.5 
92.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


86.7 
100.0 
100.0 





93.6 


Per 
Cent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


N. E. A. 


Members 


SNOOP HOH RENO 


N. E. A. 
Members 


No 
DAOCOWwSR KONE OR RK OOROCK WwW 


N. E. A. 
Members 


492 


532 
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Don’t Miss It... 


Premier Showing of the NEW SERIES ‘H”’ 
HACKNEY ALL-STEEL School Bus Body, with 


lO NEW FEATURES 
at the 


School Administrators Conference, June 15, 16, 17 


* * * 


HACKNEY BROS. BODY CO. 


The South’s Largest Body Manufacturer 
WILSON, N. C. 


















































Sixth Congressional District Eighth Congressional District 
No. Holdi : 
QRGANIZATION No, Teachers Membershup Per N.E.A. ORGANIZATION No. Teachers Membership Per N.E.A. 
County: Employed in T. E. A. Cent Members Employed in T. E. A. Cent Members 
—— 2 2g mt com 
icksog.  _...... f : 
gainemtene 160 160 100.0 1 et ee — =— : 
Hickman ______- 112 112 100.0 0 gaa cecal . 
Hou ton 52 52 100 0 0 Gibson sa tint ceeniens cians 277 277 100.0 19 
Humphreys. 100 100 100.0 1 =. = 72 1000 
Lawrence ___-_ 210 210 100.0 7 peas Te aaa Pe = — «CS 
"ees 43 43 100.0 0 ene Se ; 
Maur 207 207 100.0 2 LS ae 192 192 100.0 6 
+ llaameaaas 68 51 85.0 , Tipton ________ 144 144 100.0 3 
—..... = 121 100.0 7 Weakley -.---.- 207 207 100.0 1 
Williamson* _.._ 153 153 100.0 5 City: 
: 2 Brownsville ---. 15 15 100.0 
iC ee 1,438 1,421 99.2 5 Dyersburg* _____ 50 50 100.0 
*Franklin included. Union City eaerern 32 32 100.0 
Seventh Congressional District Total --------- 1,425 1,425 100.0 = 33 
No. Holding 
= eS eS ct, Phe “od *1938 number teachers employed. 
Se 102 102 100.0 0 
Catron —.._... 182 182 100.0 13 
Chester ........ @& 69 100.0 0 
Decatur -.---.-_ 91 91 100.0 1 Ninth Congressional District 
Fayette —..__. Ad a : 100.0 0 Mo. Holding 
Hardeman _----- 1 100.0 5 ; : . 
Hardin 125 125 Yn somes ~~~ de. sy 4 es ian 
a 130 1000 County: 
menaty ........ 163 163 100.0 0 a 241 241 100.0 575 
Madison -_----. 150 150 100.0 3 Cite: 
City: ity: 
daemon .2—.... 88 88 100.0 Memphis* __---- 717 696 97.0 
oo 38 38 100.0 — a pete Gain 
ae gee a ie’ 958 937 97.8 575 
a 1,506 1,452 6.4 31 — 
"#1938 number teachers employed. *1938 number teachers employed. 
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Institutional Associations 


No. Holding 
Membership 
A. 





Name of Institution: in T. E 
Austin Peay Normal ; 16 
Bob Jones College__-_-- Sos ae 
Castle Heights Military Academy — 5 
David Lipscomb College__- j een ee 
Father Ryan High School___---~-- — 12 
Freed-Hardeman College -_-_- - 1 
Girls Preparatory School, Chattanooga 2 
King College —- ; ee ee 1 
Madison College : eae 15 
Martin College - — ie ye foe 10 
Maryville College Nee ee erent eee 2 
Peabody College : coe 34 
Peabody Demonstration School - a ; 1] 
Scarritt College : 2 eee ae 
Southwestern University == 8 
State Department of Education : 42 
State Teachers College, Johnson City a 46 
State Teachers College, Memphis _- : 52 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 38 
Tennessee College ___- ; 1 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville : 35 
Tennessee School for the Blind__ aan 19 
Tennessee School for the Deaf__- ne 32 
Tennessee Industrial School_-_- a Datla erage 31 
Tusculum College <8 RS Fee TPEN 1 
University of Chattanooga _ Prat a sane 1 
University of Tennessee __--~- ab alas 146 
University of Tennessee Junior College a 28 
Ward-Belmont School -- co eS oe 25 
Webb School -_-- rot bate ey 8 
William Jennings Bryan’ College ae : 1 
York Institute —_- pane 9 

704 
Recapitulation 
: oS 
av so< 
% ~ = - 3 < rs 
ef HS” << a 
cE 6 o° sé & 0 

Counties and Cities: 25 Zas a0 x 72 
First District _- 2,741 2,577 94.0 6 145 
Second District 2,676 2,676 100.0 1 493 
Third District 2,138 2,002 93.6 4 76 
Fourth District 2,270 2,257 99.4 2 61 
Fifth District 1,798 1,798 100.0 1 532 
Sixth District Pee 1,421 99.2 3 25 
Seventh District 1,506 1,452 96.4 5 31 
Eighth District ____-___--1,425 1,425 100.0 1 33 
Ninth District 958 937 97.8 4 575 

Total 16,950 16,545 97.6 1,971 

Institutions 704 

Individuals 14 
GRAND TOTAL 17,263 
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Milestones in Science Education 
OLLIE GREEN 


State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 
1890-1910—Geography Is the Leading Science 


At the International Conference on Secondary Edu- 
cation held in Paris in 1889 it was indicated that science 
was subordinate to literature in the curriculum. Soon 
after this conference, in the United States, a milestone 
of progress was set up in the report of the committee of 
ten. This report recommended that laboratory instruc- 
tion in science be extended and improved, that more field 
work be required, that the choice of special courses be 
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delayed, and that science should be introduced into the 
elementary schools. 

The National Education Association formed a depart- 
ment of science instruction in 1894. In 1896 the most 
popular course in secondary school science was physical 
geography, enrolling one-fourth of all secondary school 
science pupils. Over one-fifth of the pupils was enrolled 
in physics classes. 


1910-1930—Other Science Courses Grow 


Agricultural high schools were established in 1912. 
The course in general science was introduced into the 
high school curriculum. In 1918 the United States 
Office of Education issued a very important bulletin 
entitled “The Report of the Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Schools.” This report contained the 
seven cardinal principles of education. Pioneers in 
science education applied these principles to the field 
of science. The outgrowth of the work of this pioneer 
group was the bulletin issued in 1920 under the title 
“Reorganization of Science in Secondary Schools.” In 
1925 Dr. Hanor A. Webb began to publish his annual 
book list under the title of “The High School Science 
Library.” Requests from the educational world caused 
the United States Office of Education to publish a 
monograph by Monohan (1927), “The Laboratory Lay- 
out for High School Science.” In 1927 began the pub- 
lication of “Current Science,” which is the only class- 
room science paper written to stimulate interest in the 
science of everyday life. 


1930-1950—Integrated Science Course Appears 


The National Society for the Study of Education 
devoted its thirty-first yearbook to science. Leading 
science educators stated the major aim of all science 
courses as the development of a “functional understand- 
ing of the major generalizations in science with their 
associated scientific attitudes.” Thus was recognized 
the shift in viewpoint from the days when simply mak- 
ing a collection of leaves, stones, or seeds was the ulti- 
mate goal of science instruction. Now, the making of 
such a collection is called a “Science Hobby” and is 
only one of many ways to reach the goal set up in the 
thirty-first yearbook. “New times demand new meas- 
ures,” hence certain progressive city systems are de- 
veloping the art of teaching science by radio. There is 
a marked increase in the use of all forms of visual ma- 
terial. There is a large increase in the number of pupils 
enrolled in general science classes. The physical geogra- 
phy and physics enrollment have declined, and the 
chemistry enrollment is barely holding its own. Here 
and there schools are offering a course called senior 
science. Is senior science to grow as did general science ? 
Are the usual classes in chemistry, physics, biology on 
the secondary school level to vanish? 

In the small high school an integrated science course 
enables adequate instruction to be carried on at small 
expense. Many demonstrations by the teacher may be 
substituted for the usual individual laboratory work. 
A unit on safety education may be incorporated into 
such an integrated course. The local materials found in 
the community may be introduced into such a course. 
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Tennessee Enlists Schools’ Help 


(Continued from April issue) 
TVA Cooperates 


This was the status of the under- 
taking in 1933. At that time the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was 
created by Congress. This govern- 
mental agency, being interested in the 
conservation of resources, at once 
recognized the soundness of the 
health education program already 
launched by the three state agencies, 
and agreed to become another of the 
participating agencies in its further 
development, a relationship that has 
been vitally maintained since 1935. 

In April, 1935, a state coordinator 
of health education was appointed 
to represent the four participating 
agencies, the University of Tennes- 
see, the State Department of Public 
Health, the State Department of 
Education, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. A year later, 1936, a 
professor of public health education 
was appointed to conduct the class- 
room teaching at the university, and 
two local coordinators of health edu- 
cation were appointed for Knoxville 
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—Knox County and Washington 
County. Up to the present time, 
curricula in health education have 
been established at the university and 
the teachers college at Johnson City. 
The other teachers colleges are will- 
ing and ready to do likewise. 

These curricula are by no means 
confined to the typical textbook and 
routine lecture method. Laboratory 
work, field trips, preparation and 
presentation of visual teaching ma- 
terials, and participation in adult 
community organizations constitute 
a fundamental part of the training 
program in health education for the 
prospective teacher. 

Thus far, the abbreviated descrip- 
tion of the Tennessee Plan of Health 
Education has dealt with the internal 
organization and procedures of the 
four cooperating agencies concerned. 
This seemed necessary in order that 
a clear-cut picture of the coordinated 
program might be seen. In a word, 


the key to the “working” features of 

the program is to be found in two 

factors: 

1—A State Planning Committee, 
composed of the administrative 
heads of the participating agen- 
cies plus certain closely related 
departmental heads of the uni- 
versity. 

2—A State Coordinator whose chief 
function is to keep all the agen- 
cies “tied together” in the de- 
velopment of the program in 
health education. 


Regional Meetings Held 

The remainder of this article will 
deal with the plan for a concerted 
educational attack on tuberculosis. 
The State Coordinator of Health 
Education was formerly a teacher in 
a teachers college and later a staff 
member of the state department of 
education. Still later, he became a 
staff member of the state department 
of public health. With experience 
and training in the fields of health 
and education, it was his idea that 
these two agencies should pool their 

















REDUCE FAILURES IN 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS—Principles and Practice, 
Complete Course, Second Edition, by Rosenberg. 


This two-semester text for secondary schools is new, is 
arranged in short units of work, contains the most mod- 
ern problems and a complete testing program, is easy 
to teach because of the unusual amount of illustrative 
problems, gives a wealth of review material, and is an 
excellent preparation for the bookkeeping course. Its 
thoroughness is unsurpassed. a mg with a 266-page 
methods book. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMATICS— 
Principles and Practice, Intensive Course, Second 
Edition, by Rosenberg. 


This one-semester text carries an instructional punch 
that endears it to teachers. Marked by the same features 
that stand out in the two-semester text described above. 
Arranged in 90 units, and contains a full testing program. 
Serviced with a 226-page methods book. 


These two texts are the last word in thor- 
ough instructional materials. It has been 
demonstrated that they will reduce failures. 


* 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 














The New... 
SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


This astounding new series, printed in four-color illus- 
trations, has surpassed all expectations of what was 
thought could be done in making schoolbooks. 


Science and health concepts are taught from pre-first 
grade through all the grades. You will be amazed and 
pleased with these books for your elementary science 
work. 


WE SEE (Pre-Primer) 

SUNSHINE AND RAIN (Primer) 
THROUGH THE YEAR (Book I) 
WINTER COMES AND GOES (Book II) 
THE SEASONS PASS (Book III) 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB (Book IV) 


BOOK FIVE READY AUGUST, 1939 
BOOK SIX READY DECEMBER, 1939 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


R. H. BarKer—Tenn. Representatives—W. H. HunTer 
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Aue eneacise 


Mm ENGLISH BOOKS 


TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 
All at One Low Cost 


Exercises in front and back sec- 
tions; complete Text material 
in center section. Tests furnished with class orders. 


ELEMENTARY---“Keys to Good Lang- 
uage” for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Ach- 
ievement Tests) - List Price - - 40c Each 
JUNIOR HIGH--“Keys to Good zoe 
lish” for Grades 7, 

ievement Tests) List Price - - - 45c Each 
SENIOR HIGH--“Keys to English Mas- 
tery” for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 
Tests) List Price - - - - + = 75c Each 
USUAL 20%, DISCOUNT 
Inspection Copies 
FREE 











CHILD’S HEALTH 


Combination 
TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 


All Material for complete 
course at one low cost. 
The authors, John A. 
Thackston and James F. 
Thackston, are authorities 
on Health education. Ma- 
terial contains most suc- 
cessful elements developed 
during years of classroom 
testing. Each book furnishes all TEXT and 
ACTIVITY material. 


CHILD’S HEALTH -Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price . . 40c Each 


CHILD’S HEALTH -Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price ... 45¢c Each 
USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


Inspection Copies 
FREE 








DRILL TABLETS 


FOR GRADES | through 8 


Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill mater- 
ial, properly selected and 
presented to develop per- 

ection in basic funda- 
mentals. Drill material 
covers 36 wee - gives 
reviews and tests. Pages 
~ perforated for detach- 
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DRILL TABLETS - Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Ea. 


USUAL 20%, DISCOUNT 
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FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
INSPECTION COPIES 


WRITE 
AND 


THE ECONOMY CO. 


290 SPRING ST. N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 
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resources and launch a concerted 
state-wide attack on a preventable 
disease that constitutes one of the 
major health problems in Tennessee. 
Vital statistics records reveal that 
that disease is tuberculosis. Since 
Tennessee has the highest resident 
death rate from tuberculosis of any 
state in the nation, no difficulty was 
encountered in showing why this 
particular disease should be the one 
first selected for direct attack. 

With tuberculosis as the disease to 
be attacked, the State Commissioner 
of Public Health was asked if his 
budget would allow the purchase of 
teaching kits on tuberculosis for the 
651 high schools of the state. Only 
high schools were selected for the 
initial attack for three reasons: 
1—Financial limitations of the state 

health department budget. 
2—More extensive training of high 
school teachers in basic sciences. 
3—The wider grasp and a keener ap- 
preciation of scientific facts on 
the part of high school pupils as 
contrasted with elementary pupils. 

When the state commissioner of 
public health had given enthusiasti- 
cally an affirmative answer to the 
state coordinator’s inquiry, the next 
step was to approach the state de- 
partment of education. This was 
an easy task, as the state coordinator 
is also a member of that department. 
The basis of the conference was the 
slogan of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, “Fight Tuberculosis 
with Knowledge.” To obtain such 
knowledge, it must first be made 
available. The state department of 
public health had agreed to do that 
very thing by providing approved 
teaching materials on tuberculosis. 

Conferences were held with vari- 
ous supervisors in the state depart- 
ment of education in which the pro- 
posed program was_ explained. 
Hearty cooperation was pledged by 
every Official, and the “selling” end 
of the matter was over. 

While the details of the program 
were being worked out, as between 
the two state departments concerned, 
four regional conferences were held 
to which high school principals and 
teachers were invited. At these 
meetings, the state coordinator of 
health education and the state super- 
visor of high schools presented the 
proposed teaching unit on tubercu- 
losis.’ Numerous questions were 
asked and answered as to how the 
work was to be accomplished. When 





it was explained that the teaching of 
tuberculosis facts was to be corre- 
lated with courses in biology, home 
economics, general science, the social 
sciences, or physical education, there 
was no objection registered by any 
high school representative. Such a 
proposal did not disrupt the regular 
scheduled school program, which 
fact helped pave the way for smooth 
sailing. 

The next step was furnishing each 
high school with a teaching kit of 
materials on tuberculosis. Twenty- 
one items were selected and approved 
by the commissioner of public health 
from a mass of variegated materials, 
the bulk of the selected materials 
coming from those published by the 
national tuberculosis association. 


Pupil Participation Stressed 

A special bulletin on Tuberculosis 
in Tennessee was prepared and pub- 
lished by the state health department 
and included in the kit, so as to focus 
attention upon the local county as to 
its relative rank among the other 
counties of the state in regard to the 
death rate from tuberculosis. The 
teaching kit was accompanied by an 
official letter from the state depart- 
ment of education signed jointly by 
the state commissioner of education, 
and the state supervisor of high 
schools, the state supervisor of home 
economics, and the state director of 
Negro education. The letter con- 
tained a number of suggestions as to 
how the teaching of facts about 
tuberculosis in Tennessee might be 
organized and presented. 

Attention was called to one of 
the items in the teaching kit, “Pre- 
venting Tuberculosis: A Teaching 
Unit for Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” as prepared and published 
by the national tuberculosis associa- 
tion. In addition, an outlined teach- 
ing unit based on the selected ma- 
terials was also worked out and sent 
to each school for its further guid- 
ance in handling the problem. 

Stress was laid upon the impor- 
tance of obtaining pupil participation 
in the program. To this end, it was 
suggested that the following pro- 
cedure be adopted: 
1—Divide the class into committees, 

and have each committee work up 

facts and report to the entire 

class. Some of these committees 

might be called: 

a—Committee on Historical Facts 
About Tuberculosis. 
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b—Committee on Scientific Facts 
About Tuberculosis. 

c—Committee on Statistical Facts 
About Tuberculosis. 

d—Committee on Community 
Facts About Tuberculosis. 

2—Other committees might be on the 

following topics : 

a—Number of cases of tubercu- 
losis reported to the local 
health officer. 

b—Tuberculosis mortality in high 
school age in Tennessee, in 
the local county, and in the 
local high school. 

c—Local hospital facilities for 
care and treatment of tuber- 
culosis patients. 

3—Finally, there should be a Steer- 

ing Committee on publicity for: 

a—Arranging meetings at the 
schools, for presenting some 
of the local facts about tuber- 
culosis to the school, the par- 
ent-teacher association, and 
the general public. 

b—lInviting the local health offi- 
cer, the local medical society, 
and other organizations to co- 
operate in the study being 
made on tuberculosis. 
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c—Publishing in the local news- 
papers significant facts ascer- 
tained and essays prepared by 
the students with reference 
to local conditions regarding 
tuberculosis. 

To insure that the materials would 
not just be “thumbed through” and 
two or three perfunctory lectures or 
recitations given, and then “call it 
off,” the following pertinent question 
and answer were included in the 
official letter from the state depart- 
ment of education: 

Question: Will there be any official 
checkup on this work? 

Answer: Yes. An official blank from 
the state supervisor of high schools 
will be sent to the principal of each 
high school calling for specific data 
on various factors concerned in re- 
gard to how this teaching unit was 
handled, the time devoted, the 
number of teachers contributing, 
etc. You will receive this blank 
not later than March 15, 1939. 

It should be said at this juncture 
that the high schools in Tennessee 
are ranked and classified, the classi- 
fication being based upon the type 
of instruction given as well as upon 


the physical plant. Moreover, there 
are four regional supervisors whose 
official duties carry them into the 
high schools. These regional super- 
visors will supplement the efforts of 
the three state supervisors in stimu- 
lating the proper and adequate teach- 
ing of facts about tuberculosis in 
Tennessee. 

Finally, it should be pointed out 
that the whole undertaking is of an 
educational nature. It is designed to 
be made a permanent part of the 
high school teaching program. It is 
not an emotionalized campaign that 
would be only temporary in duration 
and doubtful as to value. It is a 
scientific attack on a preventable 
disease that can be reduced signifi- 
cantly in prevalence through educa- 
tion. The progress will be slow, 
non-spectacular, but ultimately effec- 
tive. Education and health have 
been coordinated as should be done 
of these true yokefellows. 








TEACHERS—If you are looking for a position or 
chan we ve that you should write us. We 
had hundreds of calls last year. 
guaranteed. 

May I Hear From You Soon? 
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Clinten, Illinois 


Our services are 
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A Vocational Guidance Project in 
Giles County 


WALTER PINCKNEY MORTON 


For the past few years quite a few 
of our leading colleges and universi- 
ties have offered courses in vocation- 
al guidance. Some of the better high 
schools in a few of our more progres- 
sive states are now offering vocation- 
al training to high-school students. 

Most high-school teachers under- 
stand and appreciate the need for 
more and better vocational training 
and a stronger program of vocational 
guidance. Every progressive high 
school should offer at least one course 
jn vocational guidance. This, of 
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course, could be taught only by a 
capable teacher who has had some 
vocational guidance training in a 
college or university. 

In an honest effort to give some 
vocational aid and guidance to the 
high-school student of Giles County, 
a county-wide vocational guidance 
day was observed on Friday, March 
17, of this year. The Rotary Club 
of Pulaski, the High-School Princi- 
pals of Giles County and the senior 
class of the Giles County High 
School were joint sponsors of the 
vocational guidance day program. 

The juniors and seniors of all the 
high schools of Giles County assem- 
bled in Pulaski and heard discussions 
in the vocations of their choice. 
These discussions were led by ex- 
perts from their respective fields. 

Early in the fall of 1938 the prin- 
cipals of the high schools, the Rotary 
Club of Pulaski, and the seniors of 
the Giles County High School unan- 
imously voted to initiate a county- 
wide program of vocational guidance 
for the juniors and seniors of the 
high schools. At a dinner meeting 
of the principals, County Superin- 
tendent Arthur Jones, and members 
of the county board of education, it 
was decided to use a regular school 
day for this vocational guidance 
conference. 

A committee of school principals 
met in the office of the writer and 
formulated an information blank 
to be filled in by all the juniors and 
seniors of the county. 


Information Blank 


The high-school principals of Giles 
County, the Pulaski Rotary Club, and the 
senior class of the Giles County High 
School are planning their first annual series 
of Vocational Guidance Talks. To assist 
in arranging a program of the greatest 
possible interest, each member of the junior 
and senior classes of the high schools of 
Giles County is requested to give the fol- 
lowing information: 

Please check three of the following occu- 
pations which you would like to hear dis- 
cussed, numbering them one, two, three, in 
the order of your preference: 

Pharmacy, Hotel Work, Teaching, Nurs- 
ing, Law, Insurance and Real Estate, 
Home Economics, Auto Mechanics, For- 
estry, Veterinary Medicine, Building Trades 
(Carpentry, Masonry, Painting), Utilities 
(Telephone, Power and Light, Water), 
Engineering, Medicine, Journalism, Interior 
Decorating, Plumbing and Steam, Den- 
tistry, Accounting, Aviation, Farming, 





Dairying, Stenographic Work, Beauty Cul- 
ture, Banking, Ministry. 

If you are particularly interested in some 
occupation not listed above, please indicate 
it on the following line: 

WE dance sera tao Age... See... 
High School____-_____Class or Grade___ 

The complete program will be furnished 
you in advance of the time scheduled for 
these talks so that you may plan definitely 
on those talks which you wish to hear. 


After the information sheets had 
been filled by all of the juniors and 
seniors of the county, they were sent 
to the office of the principal in 
Pulaski. The vocational guidance 
committee from the Pulaski Rotary 
Club met with a committee from the 
senior class of the high school and 
tabulated the data from these sheets. 
It was unanimously voted to have 
discussions of the twenty-two voca- 
tions which the juniors and seniors 
of the county had chosen as their 
preference. This joint committee 
had a second meeting in an effort to 
select discussion leaders. At this 
second meeting it was decided to hold 
vocational guidance day on Friday, 
March 17, 1939. 

When the chairman of the voca- 
tional guidance committee made his 
report to the Rotary Club, quite a 
few of the members most graciously 
volunteered to secure speakers for 
some of the vocations in which they 
were most interested. In securing 
these speakers they most generously 
contributed to the success of the con- 
ference. Many of the discussion 
leaders secured by the rotary mem- 
bers were among the outstanding 
leaders in their respective vocations. 


Program for Meeting 


The Giles County High School had 
already been selected as the place 
for the conference. On the appoint- 
ed day, three hundred and fifty Giles 
County juniors and seniors assem- 
bled for their first vocational guid- 
ance conference. The twenty-two 
discussions were given in a four- 
period division as shown below: 


Vocational Guidance Day 
Friday, March 17, 1939 


Welcome—Miss Mildred English of Giles 
County High School. 

Response—Miss Hallie Baird of Prospect 
High School. 

Devotional—Reverend John K. Johnson. 

9:30 to 10:30 am—Home Economics by 
Miss Martha Love; Farming by T. B. 
Garth, F. F. Bell, J. O. Delzell; Engi- 
neering by Dr. S. R. Shealer, Prof. A. 
W. Hutchinson, Jr.; Building Trades by 
Stuart McDonnald; Ministry by John 
K. Johnson. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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A Town School Day Camp 


HE DIRECTION of summer 

activities of children, whether 

a carry-over from curricula 
or summer vocational interests, is of 
increasing importance to educators. 
Our experience in Knoxville with 
a town school stay-at-home day camp 
has proved to be so successful that 
we believe it to be of interest to 
other school men. 

The Sequoyah School Day Camp 
operates in Knoxville each summer 
for a period of ten weeks. The play- 
ground and school building are used 
under the direction and supervision 
of the school principal. The school 
is in a substantial residential com- 
munity. 

This Town School Day Camp is a 
“sure ’nough” camp. It is a change 
of activities from those in the ele- 
mentary school. Hours of fun and 
guidance come to these boys, who 
with busy hands and active minds, 
play, learn crafts, hike and swim 
using facilities of the local neighbor- 
hood. In these and other activities 
the boy finds his Town School Day 
Camp real and the largest experience 
in his life. His books, coming from 
nature and representing experiences 
of the active boy on vacation, are 
always interesting. 

Equipment 

The Town School Day Camp 
equipment is inexpensive. It should 
be kept so. Scrap lumber, nails, a 
Saw, an axe, a plane, a knife, a brace 
and bit are supplies furnished by the 
camp leader. Boys have a saw, 
hammer, sandpaper, bathing suit 
and daily towel. An opportunity to 
take care of tools presents itself. 

No boy likes to wear Sunday 
clothes in this Town School Day 
Camp. He wants to wear a shirt 
and a pair of pants with a belt. 
Otherwise, he may be counted a 
sissy. Tennis shoes are usually worn 
with many boys going barefooted 
during part of the morning. Why 
not for the boy? It is summertime 
for the city boy in the Town School 
Day Camp. 

Outdoor Games 

One hour each morning on pretty 
days is spent in outdoor games. Bull 
in the pen, steal the bacon, steal the 
flag, prisoner’s base, animal chase, 
kickball and baseball are favorite 
games. These games, adjusted to 
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ROBERT H. CARDWELL 
Principal, Sequoyah School, Knoxville 
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an age group six to nine, serve a 


fine function in the play life of boys. 


The Craft Period 

“T want to go to craft,” said one 
six-year-old. Surprisingly, this 
young boy got more kick out of craft 
than any other activity. 

“Mr. Cardwell, can’t we 
craft today. Isn’t this craft day. 
I'll be glad when tomorrow comes so 
I can finish my boat.” These are 
among the comments heard at this 
Town School Day Camp. 

All champs are not found in base- 
ball or on the football field. Real 
“champeens” are found in the craft 
shop. Using scrap lumber, these 
boys make boats, airplanes, book 
ends, flower stands, seats, stools, 
benches, library shelves, paper- 
weights, signs, birdhouses, and letter 
openers. Encouragement to make 
what the boy wants with each mak- 
ing something is characteristic of the 
craft period. 

The Swim Period 

The old swimming hole, so familiar 
to the country boy, is hardly known 
to the city boy. Private or municipal 


go to 


pools help solve the problem. 
In any swim period instruction is 


given for non-swimmers and swim- 
mers. Boys like also free play and 
group games. They enjoy splashing 
and swimming in the pool. Vigilance 
is a constant factor. With increas- 
ing confidence in the water, the day 
camp boy becomes a real showman. 


Hikes and Field Trips 

Hikes and field trips are always on 
schedule. They offer the boy the 
lure of the woods, the rough rocky 
places, the cliffs, the caves, the ex- 
citing old rock crusher, the berry 
patch and the open fields. Occa- 
sionally, the lone black or garter 
snake is the most thrilling of all. 

Games, such as red light, follow the 
leader, hide-go-seek, hare and hounds 
add to the fun of the hike. Sur- 
prises, the peanut hunt, the toasting 
of marshmallows and the discovery 
of chocolate covered ice creams, 
keep the day camp boys in suspense. 
Plenty of games are fun in the 
woods. 

On the trail through the fields and 
the woods the leader points out 
trees, flowers, and birds. Specific 
illustrations, using the story element, 
bring meaning and color to the na- 
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ture hike. For example, the Shag- 
bark Hickory is careless about his 
clothes, whereas the Pignut Hick- 
ory is neat and tidy. These and 
other experiences come to city boys 
on their hikes and field trips. 


The Rainy Day Program 

Cloudy and rainy days come in 
every camp period. Boys remain 
within the school building or craft 
shop. Group games, individual con- 
tests and challenges occupy the usual 
periods. 

It is time for stories when there 
are clouds and rains. Boys go into 
adventure and like it. Pirates be- 
come real. Ghosts walk at midnight. 
Their football team wins for the 
school. But, sunshine days are best 
for the Town School Day Camp. 

In conclusion, certain observations 
are made with the hope that others 
may try the Town School Day Camp 
as an experiment in the summer 
leadership of young boys. 

(1) Boys have a wonderful time. 
They learn how to play and get along 
with other boys. Along with leader- 
ship there develops sportsmanship 
from play and other cooperative 
group activities, producing social 
adjustments of immeasurable value. 

(2) Boys learn to come through 
some of their personal problems with 
a good attitude. Character and 
stamina come in the experiences of 
the give and take element in life. 
When the boy finds out these things, 
he has gone a long way toward find- 
ing himself. 

(3) Useful skills bring hobbies and 
real life interests to boys. Accom- 
plishments, driving a nail, sawing a 
board, swimming, diving, playing 
ball, collecting plants and butterflies, 
are distinctly useful in their daily 
lives and have carry-over values in 
the development of hobbies so im- 
portant in the leisure time activities 
of everybody. 

(4) Parents like the Town School 
Day Camp. They notice changes in 
their boys at home. They let us 
know that these camp experiences 
help their boys in their growth. 

“He seems not nearly so sissy after 
being in your camp. He is more able 
to take it now that you put boxing 
gloves on him. He is better able to 
defend himself.” These were the 
comments of one approving father. 

A young mother, experiencing the 
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Town School Day Camp through 
her boy for the first time, said, “He 
is so enthusiastic about the camp that 
he gets up at 5:30 in the morning. 
He thinks camp all the time and can’t 
wait until eight o’clock comes.” 





(5) Another distinct result is that 
the boys get the advantages of camp 
life and an unusual means of self- 
expression yet can stay at home with 
their parents in the afternoon and at 
night. 








Tennessee Theme 


CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 
Clarksville 


One of the most enjoyable units of 
work I have ever experienced came 
at the time of the adoption of the 
new textbooks. Geography books, 
as you know, are expensive. We 
decided, therefore, to have a little 
mercy on parents by putting the 
geography books into our school 
gradually. 

Since we have two promotions a 
year, the class to be promoted to 
high school in January never did get 
to use the much-admired geography 
books. There was little in the old 
book they had not touched in one 
way or another, but I found them a 
little hazy about their own state. 

“Would you like to know more 
about Tennessee?” I asked. 

A unanimous “yes” amounted al- 
most to a shout. I reached for my 
dog-eared old geography book, so fat 
from the supplementary material 
stuffed between its pages it started a 
laugh every time I picked it up. 

When the children turned to 
where the Tennessee supplement was 
supposed to be in their books, many 
disappointed faces turned to me. 
One or two had the supplements of 
other states, several had anywhere 
from one to all the pages gone. In- 
deed, there was not a whole supple- 
ment in the lot, including my own. 

I looked through all the gift 
geographies on my private bookshelf 
and found the one containing Miss 
Julia Hodgson’s well-written and en- 
tertaining story of Tennessee. 

“Get all the road maps you can, 
and we will decide which will give 
us the most information,” I sug- 
gested. 

Either the children misunderstood 
or I am a poor explainer, for the 
next morning produced enough road 
maps to fill a half-bushel basket. 
However, we picked out a map that 
carried a very full legend. 

We located all the places indicated 
by the legend and marked them for 
quick and easy identification. With 


that start and the help of the art 
teacher, maps the size of the road 
map were drawn indicating the 
places of interest. 

The tiny green conifers marking 
state parks, the blue planes identify- 
ing airports, and the red circles 
within squares to show places of 
historic and educational interest 
added much to the picturesqueness 
of the maps. 

Then came the governor’s tour 
which we outlined heavily, following 
him each day and hoping it was not 
as rainy where he and his guests 
were as it was in Clarksville all the 
time they were “seeing Tennessee.” 

We wrote to the Smoky Mountain 
National Park Hiking Club which 
sent us a generous supply of fasci- 
nating material. Maps of the park, 
among them one of the funny sort 
with men climbing mountains or 
sitting on their tops. Stickers, beau- 
tifully colored, representing wild 
plant and animal life in that part of 
Tennessee. And a charming booklet 
announcing the routes and dates of 
hikes through the park. 

Art classes again busied them- 
selves with map making, this time 
using the hiking club’s amusing map 
for a model. 

TVA supplied us with timely and 
valuable information. The children 
were particularly interested in the 
construction of Norris Dam. A num- 
ber of new words, like penstock and 
cofferdam, became a part of their 


vocabularies. “Coffeedam” it was to 
them at first. Now the correct word 
is theirs. 


Then when we had exhausted 
TVA literature, they wrote stories 
about Norris Dam. The class begged 
to vote on them. 

“All right,” I said, “but it will 
take a long time to get them all read 
and you will have to listen to every 
one or you will not be able to vote 
fairly.” 
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“We will listen,” they promised. 

One or two mischievous souls lost 
their vote, but it never happened 
again. 

The Nashville Banner was a help 
to us. Its “Salutes to Counties” 
were read with interest and there 
was considerable impatience while 
we waited for our own Montgomery 
County’s recognition. Finally it 
came, with photographs of the two 
girls who have made good in Holly- 
wood, and a woodcut of one of our 
lovely ante-bellum houses. 

We were able to get a good map of 
Clarksville issued by the chamber of 
commerce. Then it was fun for 
each of us to find out just where we 
lived. 

From friends, from relatives, from 
advertising information, from visits 
to industries, the town itself was 
pretty well covered. That called for 
a story about Clarksville, the chil- 
dren choosing their own titles. 

All this time I read every day or 
every other day from Miss Hodg- 
son’s supplement, depending upon 
how much or how little discussion 
followed a reading. With only one 
book, this was an opportunity to 
teach the pupils to take notes. 

Each day following a reading of 
the text they were expected to bring 
in, in sentence form, at least five 
facts gleaned from my reading. 
They soon learned to jot down a 
word or a phrase instead of writing 
complete sentences, in their note- 
taking, thereby missing, perhaps, an 
important point. 

When I reluctantly closed our one 
textbook, the children were ready 
and eager for the essay, “Why I Am 
Glad I Live in Tennessee.” 

In addition to the maps the Ten- 
nessee theme was carried out in art 
classes by paintings of the iris and 
of the mockingbird; by drawings of 
some of Tennessee’s trees; of a 
Montgomery County tobacco barn. 
An original poem or two as well as 
the state song were beautifully 
lettered. 

“Now what shall we do with all 
this material?” I asked one day as 
the end of the unit was in sight. 

“Let’s show some other country 
what a fine state we have,” suggested 
the children. 

That was the answer I had hoped 
to get, for I had in mind a school 
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on the other side of the world I had 
visited two years before. 

“Fine. We will make a portfolio 
for the Pilar School in Manila and 
send it through the Junior Red 
Cross,” I said. 

No sooner said than begun. We 
used large-size sheets of gray con- 
struction paper, attaching each piece 
of work to the paper with little gilt 
triangles, cut by the children from 
gummed paper. And somewhere on 
each page went one of the green 
stickers from Smoky Mountain Park. 

Into this portfolio went our maps, 
our paintings, stories, and poems; 
the Banner’s “Saluting Montgomery 
County” ; a long illustrated article on 
cotton in Tennessee; a cartoon sug- 
gesting putting the Cumberland 
River to work; folders advertising 
the beauties and the hotels of the 
mountains ; a road map of Tennessee 
and separate maps of the cities of 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Memphis, 
and Knoxville cut from another map. 

On the cover of our portfolio to- 
gether with the small red cross that 
distinguishes each Junior Red Cross 
contribution we put a large seal of 
the State of Tennessee. 

What our brown-skinned Filipino 
friends think of the book is yet to be 
learned, but this came from head- 
quarters in Washington: “We have 
received from you the album which 
was prepared ... for a school in 
the Philippines. It was quite inter- 


esting and well prepared. . . . The 
album from the Howell Juniors has 
been forwarded to our Philippines 
Chapter.” 

I was proud of my class. They 
got together a vast amount of ma- 
terial and accomplished an equally 
large amount of work. They repre- 
sented a group some of whose educa- 
tion ended with the end of that term, 
or whose high school education will 
embrace maybe a year or two years 
at the most. 

@ 


Bequest 

A certain old maid called in her lawyer 
and explained her last will and testament. 
“T want to give $3,000 to the art museum, 
$1,000 to my nephew, $1,000 to the Y. W. 
C. A., and $2,000 to the library.” 

“And what are you going to do with 
the remaining $500?” he asked. 

“T’ve never had a lover,” said the poor 
old maid, “and I’ll give that to anyone who 
will kiss me and make love to me.” 

“T’ll do it,” said the lawyer. He hur- 
ried home and explained it to his wife. 
That night he called at the home of the old 
maid. 

Later that night his wife became nervous 
and called him on the phone. 

“Tt’s all right, dearie,” he said. “She 
has cut off the art museum and the library 
and if you'll let me stay a little while longer 
she’ll drop the Y. W. C. A.” 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


HE DELINQUENTS are the 

waste products of our educa- 

tional system. The efficiency 
of a factory is determined by the 
output and by the small percentage 
of waste. So must the training 
which society is giving to youth be 
judged by the number of boys and 
girls who become juvenile delin- 
quents. 

Are we making useful citizens? 
Are the boys and girls, even the 
handicapped ones, being taught to 
earn a living and to enjoy their lei- 
sure in a profitable way? Is the num- 
ber of delinquents being reduced to 
the lowest percentage possible? 

It is with the waste product of 
society that this article intends to 
deal, to give a brief history of what 
has been done in juvenile delinquency 
work, to discuss some causes for the 
great amount of waste, and to sug- 
gest measures by which waste can 
be prevented or may be remedied. 

The first institution of juvenile de- 
linquency was established in New 
York City in 1817. It was well to 
awaken sympathy and interest in de- 
pendents for they lead sorry lives, 
and the life of a juvenile delinquent 
was cruel in the extreme. In the 
seventeenth century a boy of eight 
was hanged for arson; in 1833 a boy 
was sentenced to death because he 
broke a pane of glass and stole some 
paint. As late as 1828 in New Jersey 
a boy thirteen years old was hanged 
for an offense he had committed 
when he was twelve. 

Juvenile institutions followed the 
beginning in New York. Some were 
called “Houses of Refuge,” but were 
managed in such a cruel manner that 
the treatment given was a direct con- 
tradiction to the name. 

Juvenile reformatories continued 
to be established by state and munic- 
ipal authority. There were more 
institutions for wayward children 
than for destitute ones. The State 
Reform School at Nashville was 
opened in 1886. 

The interest in children which had 
been manifested by the establish- 
ment of “Houses of Refuge” and 
other institutions for children con- 
tinued to grow. Perhaps the most 
important outgrowth of this new 
idea concerning correctional treat- 
ment for children was the beginning 
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of the juvenile court. The first 
juvenile court was established in 
1899, and for forty years has been 
taking the place of criminal courts 
in dealing with the young offenders. 

The original purpose for the es- 
tablishment of a juvenile court, 
which was to prevent children from 
being confined with criminals, has 
been greatly enlarged. The juvenile 
court now has jurisdiction over de- 
sertion, non-support cases, bastardy 
cases, mothers’ pensions and cases 
arising under the compulsory school 
laws. The court requires a judge, 
probation officer, clerks, detention 
home and clinics. 

The purposes of the juvenile court 
have not all been realized, but the 
work is comparatively new. Time 
must be given to see what trained 
judges and_ probation officers, 
equipped with detention homes, and 
well managed reformatories may do 
to reduce delinquency and to prevent 
crimes. 

Juvenile court statistics were first 
undertaken by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. The 
Children’s Bureau was the result of 
the White House Conference which 
was called in 1912 by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Juvenile court statistics secured 
from the Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington for 1934 reported 66,651 de- 
linquent cases, 22,499 dependency 
and neglect cases, and 1,150 cases 
of special proceedings. The area 
served by the courts making the re- 
ports included about 37,000,000 in- 
habitants. All states do not make 
reports and only certain areas of 
other states. 

According to reports the trend in 
the delinquency has been downward 
since 1930, this in a group of courts 
reporting from 1929 to 1934. Rates 
for girls in courts serving areas of 
100,000 or more population were high- 
er for 1934 than for 1933. While the 
delinquency rate for white boys has 


shown a continuous decrease, that 
for negro boys was_ significantly 
higher for 1934 than for 1933. 

It is impossible to make a definite 
statement regarding delinquency 
since all the states do not report. 
One can only judge from the figures 
gathered. It seems a conservative 
statement to make that juvenile de- 
linquency may be slightly decreas- 
ing but the decrease is not such that 
the juvenile workers can rest on their 
oars. The number of boys and girls 
still appearing before juvenile courts 
show the great need for work, and 
the slight decrease gives hopes that 
efforts being put forth will not be 
fruitless. 

The first study made by the writer 
on juvenile delinquency gives a re- 
port of the number of delinquents in 
Johnson City for 1935. In that year 
the official report was as follows: 
boys, 213; girls, 110; total, 323. 
For the year 1937: boys, 168; girls, 
33; total, 201. The report in regard 
to the decrease coincides with that 
of the children’s bureau. 

We need to turn the methods of inquiry 
to the causes of delinquency. It is not 


the delinquent child that is at the bar of 
judgment but society itself. 

Studies made of juvenile delin- 
quents all lead to the home. 

Behind every criminal is the delinquent 
boy; behind every delinquent is the prob- 
lem child; behind the problem child is the 
inadequate home, and the problem parent ; 
and, behind them a poor heredity.” 


A poor home may be a poverty- 
stricken home, a vicious home or a 
broken home. Broken homes may 
be caused by death, desertion, sep- 
aration or divorce. 


The broken homes have approximately 
two chances to one for the unbroken of 
having socially defective tendencies.* 


Crowded conditions, poor ventila- 
tion, inadequate food, lack of whole- 
some recreational facilities all tend 
to drive children into the streets 
where delinquency is germinated and 
fostered. From a source studied it 
was found that only 7.6 per cent of 
the offenders were found living in 
good homes. There is certainly a 
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‘Herbert Hoover. Address before the 
White House Conference on Child Welfare 
and Protection, Washington, D. C., 1930. 

*Hanol, E. B. Must These Youngsters 
Be Gangsters? New York Times Maga- 
zine, January 26, 1936, p. 6. 

5Caldwell, M. G. Home Conditions of 
Institutional Boys in Wisconsin, Social 
Forces, Vol. 8, p. 391. 
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high correlation between poor homes 
and juvenile delinquency. 

Children with physical defects are 
often found in juvenile courts. In 
one court report physical defects 
were from thirteen to nineteen per 
cent more numerous among delin- 
quents than among school children. 

Mental deficiency is perhaps the 
outstanding cause of delinquency. 
That is proved by the number of 
mental defectives found in the houses 
of correction. 

In six weeks’ time 700 boys sent 
to Chicago boys’ court were in the 
psychopathic laboratory ; eighty-four 
per cent of the boys examined were 
found to be mentally deficient. 

The school must share the blame. 
Lack of trained teachers, a curric- 
ulum too narrow to meet individual 
needs, lack of books and poor en- 
forcement of school attendance laws 
were all contributing to delinquency. 

Unsupervised and improper places 
of amusement lead many boys and 
girls into mischief and later into real 
trouble. 

The use of alcohol may be given 
as a prime factor in causing delin- 
quency or at least it is a great aid to 
those who start wrong. The young 
must get “liquored up” to have the 
nerve to commit an offense. Judge 
Medlin of South Dakota reports that 
944 of the last 1,198 persons sen- 
tenced for felonies in his court were 
drinking men and most of them were 
under the influence of liquor when 
they committed the offense. 

The conclusion reached after 
studying the delinquency question is 
that emphasis must be placed on the 
prevention rather than the cure. 

There are a number of agencies 
which must work to prevent juvenile 
delinquency: the home, the church, 
the school, the city, and the state. 

The place to begin the preventive 
measures, without doubt, is in the 
home where the plastic years are 
spent. 

A normal home requires a comfortable 
house, adequate room space to protect 
privacy and morality, decent surroundings, 
intelligent parents, protected childhood, suf- 
ficient food, freedom from reasonable fear 
and the experience of peace and hope.‘ 

Parent-teacher associations are 
doing much to improve home con- 
ditions. The organization plans for 
parent training in its program and in 
various ways strives to better com- 

“McGuire, Louise. The Essentials of 


Case Work Delinquents, National Proba- 
tion Association, New York City, 1935. 
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munity life. For reasons given, the 
P.-T. A. can be counted as a strong 
preventive of juvenile delinquency. 

A home needs the support of the 
church. 

A judge in the supreme court of 
the state of New York said that in 
his twenty-five years of service on 
the bench he had passed sentences 
on more than eight thousand persons 
convicted of crime. Out of these 
more than four thousand were under 
twenty-one years of age and only 
three were members of a Sunday 
school at the time of committing their 
crimes. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts are 
given training in citizenship. Every 
troop if properly directed is a fine 
preventive measure. 

The school must work with the 
home and the church. There should 
be plenty of room, equipment, a cur- 
riculum which will meet the needs 
of every child, a conscientious teach- 
er in the classroom and compulsory 
attendance laws enforced so that 
children may profit from the train- 
ing which is offered. 

The city must supply schools and 
also recreational centers where youth 
can find an outlet for activity in ways 
which are physically and morally 
constructive. 

Good housing conditions is a 
part of the work for which the city 
must plan. A clearance of the slum 
districts need to be accomplished if 
delinquency is to be eliminated or 
reduced. 

Every officer in the city should be 
an example of civic righteousness. 

When we are able to lay aside party 
prejudice and elect men and women who 
will play the game squarely, who cannot 
be bribed or even swayed, who will dare 
to do the things which will be for the good 
of our state and the uplift of humanity, 
we will be making a start in the right 
direction. Then after the laws are made, 
elect officers who are not afraid to enforce 
them.® 

Since mental deficiency is a prevail- 
ing cause of delinquency, steriliza- 
tion of the feeble-minded is strongly 
recommended. The marriage laws 


*Tennessee Clubwoman, Mrs. Raymond 
Rosson, Chairman, American Citizenship. 
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should be made as strict as can be 
enforced. 

The health program made and 
carried out by the state will do much 
to reduce delinquency. Physical de- 
fects often make delinquents. There- 
fore, corrective measure should be 
taken to prevent such defects. 
Disease prevented will relieve pov- 
erty, another causative factor in de- 
linquency. 

Liquor-bred crimes has shown a radical 
increase since the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment.® 


Then why not go back to prohibi- 
tion? Also teach the effects of alco- 
hol in the homes and in the school. 

To be able to reduce delinquency 
to a minimum would be a most de- 
sirable situation. But since society is 
far from that state of Utopia, it is 
well to briefly consider what means 
of reclamation can be used and the 
success which such measures are 
meeting. 

For the early offenders it has been 
found that placing him on probation 
is much better than committing him 
to an institution. Often he is re- 
claimed without having the stigma 
of a reform school or prison sentence 
and without having the influence of 
association with lawbreakers and 
incorrigibles. 

In the state of Massachusetts it 
was found during 1929 that over 
eighty-four per cent of offenders 
successfully completed their require- 
ments for probation. 

If as a last resort a child must be 
placed in a reformatory, society has 
a right to expect that the one sent 
will be given an opportunity to make 
vocational and educational progress, 
and that those who are capable of 
being trained will come out better 
citizens. If the children are not 
helped then why call them reforma- 
tories ? 

Paroles given for effort and im- 
provement, and not because of poli- 
tical influence, are excellent remedial 
measures. Paroling delinquents is 
recommended where effective “fol- 
low-up” treatments can be given. 

There are many ways to prevent 
delinquency: there are means to re- 
claim those who have gone astray 
if society really wants to help boys 
and girls. It is time to realize that 
the age old question, “Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper?” must be an- 
swered. 


*Journal of the National Educational As- 
sociation, February, 1939, p. 26. 
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The Value of the Motion Picture in Teaching 
Drama and Diction 


HE MOTION PICTURE 
should occupy an important 
place in the curriculum of our 
schools because it has become the 
most powerful teaching device that 
has been developed in the twentieth 
century. 

To the restless, irresponsible high 
school student the movies are the 
chief form of amusement, and well 
they might be if these young people 
have the right guidance and study in 
selecting their pictures; so we as 
teachers, if we hope to be leaders in 
the cultural development of our coun- 
try and our school, must begin to 
analyze the type of pictures our stu- 
dents should see and try to give them 
some standards of appreciation by 
which to judge a picture and at the 
same time to become an intelligent 
movie patron. In this way we will 
show the producers there is a demand 
for high-class films, and they will 
continue to make them. 

At the present time the motion pic- 
ture is our most significant force in 
controlling mass education. Statis- 
tics reveal that an average of 85,- 
000,000 people in 1937 attended the 
movies weekly, and yet the film pro- 
ducers are daily trying to raise that 
standard and reach the more dis- 
criminating people who are not 
habitual movie fans; they are suc- 
ceeding, for never before have we 
had literature, drama, and history 
presented to the masses so artistically 
and so entertainingly as we are now 
witnessing it. 

What better place in the entire 
high school or college curriculum can 
we suggest that the study of the 
motion picture be put than in con- 
nection with drama or with general 
literature which contains drama? 

In the last five years, in which I 
have been teaching motion picture 
appreciation, I have found students, 
who come to me without any prepara- 
tion or background for drama, are 
led more willingly to study a play or 
analyze it, if it has already been put 
in the movies and has won their in- 
terest, or if it is going to be made 
into a movie. 

It has been our custom at Humes 
for many years to teach The Tale of 
Two Cities in the twelfth grade. 
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Year after year this became more 
difficult—at times the students al- 
most rebelled at an assignment in the 
text, but the year in which the movie 
was made became a red letter day for 
me, for the students not only read 
the assignment but eagerly devoured 
a great amount of material in our 
libraries on the French revolutionary 
period. Hollywood sent us the ac- 
tual “shooting script” with ali sound 
effects indicated. This became the 
most precious volume in our drama 
library. It was read and used for an 
acting script for months before the 
picture came. What fun we had in 
guessing how this scene would be 
played, how this actor would look, 
how this sound would be made, and 
if anything in the entire picture 
would be as good as we were. 

This experience made me realize 
the importance of keeping abreast 
with the fine current pictures that 
are absorbing the attention of the 
public. 

Feeling as I do that the motion 
picture deserves the same consider- 
ation in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities that we give the study of 
appreciation courses in literature, art, 
music, and drama, I decided on sev- 
eral objectives for this study. It is 
an accepted fact that the more we 
know about any one particular thing, 
the more we appreciate it; so to ap- 
proach the study of a picture from 
an appreciation and entertainment 
angle, one satisfies not only the long- 
ing for emotional reaction, for which 
one generally goes to the movies, but 
receives a greater stimulus, such as 
curiosity, a desire to learn more about 
certain phases of the picture. 

The greatest interest naturally 
centers around the story, the analy- 
sis of which may be considered the 
first objective. One should begin 
the discussion by paying careful at- 
tention to the plot in both tragedies 
and comedies and by studying the 
stages in plot development, namely ; 
exposition, complication or rising ac- 
tion, climax, resolution or conse- 
quence, and denouement. Does the 
story have a strong audience appeal, 


one that is properly motivated? A 
strong feeling of suspense and an 
unexpected ending? Are the atmos- 
phere and mood adequately por- 
trayed? 

This study was particularly effec- 
tive in such plays as “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Stage Door,” “The Yellow 


Jacket,” “Holiday,” “You Can’t 
Take It with You,” and “The Shin- 
ing Hour.” 


The second objective in making 
practical a study of the motion pic- 
ture for dramatic purposes is to con- 
sider the technique of acting. We 
discuss such problems as these: Is 
the actor perfectly natural? Does he 
make the audience feel he is a real 
person? Is his characterization 
good? Does he understand the char- 
acter that he is portraying, and is he 
developing it intelligently? Is his 
make-up suitable to the play and to 
the characterization? “Victoria the 
Great” is just one of the many ex- 
amples of the miracles of modern 
make-up. 

In order to create a more exten- 
sive interest in drama both on the 
screen and on the stage, the third ob- 
jective deals with a comparison of 
the stage play and the motion picture 
version. Questions of this nature 
arise: Is the play adapted to the 
methods of the screen? Since the 
dialogue must be condensed and 
changed, will the picture be ruined 
for one who has seen it on the stage? 
Since the screen play has been 
chosen because of the popularity of 
the stage play, does it present some- 
thing that is in itself good? Is the 
screen more adaptable for an au- 
thentic historical background? Can 
the interest of verse be sustained in 
the movies as well as on the stage 
and its lyric quality kept? Can 
biography and history be portrayed 
more successfully on the screen? 
Does a historical picture have more 
continuity and flow than the stage 
play? 

“Victoria the Great,” “Victoria 
Regina,” “Stage Door,” “Winterset,” 
and “Romeo and Juliet” make in- 
tensely interesting dramas for this 
comparison. 

Since the motion pictures are in- 
terpreting the spoken drama to mil- 
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lions weekly who never will see a 
good play presented in any other 
manner, they are invaluable in teach- 
ing diction and dialect, keeping in 
mind of course that only certain ones 
can be used to an advantage and 
certain actors and actresses suggested 
as models for their purity of speech. 

To make our students conscious of 
good speech is one of our greatest 
tasks, but now with the help of the 
radio and the talkies the task is much 
simpler than it was ten years ago, 
even five years ago. 

If space permitted, some glaring 
regional dialects might be discussed, 
but let us pass over these mistakes to 
say there is practically no sectional 
dialect in the best movies of today, 
but instead a _ beautiful cultural 
speech is being used that may be- 
come in time a standard American 
speech, or if my readers prefer, that 
may become an accepted general 
American speech that is used by the 
best educated classes of today. 

Our students in motion picture ap- 
preciation have had much pleasure 
in listening to the pronunciation of 
certain words and bringing them to 
the meetings for discussion and for 
practice to improve their own pro- 
nunciation or dialect if they are 
working on a play in which dialect is 
used. 

In “David Copperfield” we heard 
the peculiarities of the Yorkshire 
dialect and found out the way the 
Peggottys talked as Dickens por- 
trayed them. Lionel Barrymore as 
Dan Peggotty and Jessie Ralph, who 
played Peggotty the nurse, were out- 
standing in their portrayal of the 
Yorkshire dialect and were af spe- 
cial interest to those who were pre- 
paring a reading from “David Cop- 
perfield.” One student told the story 
of “David Copperfield” and just un- 
consciously put in some of the York- 
shire dialect. 

Movies that have helped us in our 
study of diction and dialect have 
been “Victoria the Great,” “Mayer- 
ling,” the French picture, “The 
Moonlight Sonata,” and Ronald 
Coleman’s pictures such as “The Tale 
of Two Cities,” “The Lost Horizon,” 
and “If I Were King.” 

Both “Mayerling” and “If I 
Were King” furnished subjects for 
radio skits. The best skits in the 
group were used over our local sta- 
tion. This gave many students the 
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opportunity to appear on the radio 
for the first time and a chance to see 
how necessary cultural speech is, and 
how difficult good diction is without 
constant work. 

Each one in a movie audience will 
be most interested in what he knows 
the most about and this knowledge 
and understanding will partly de- 
termine his reaction to the play. He 
may be interested in the photography, 
in the scenery, in the natural or his- 
torical settings, in the music, in the 
fencing, in the costumes, or if a 
person is especially interested in 
speech and drama, he will be vitally 
concerned with the voices, the in- 
flections, the rhythm, and the pro- 
nunciations, as we are in our mo- 
tion picture study; so consider what 
excellent opportunities teachers of 
speech and English have in helping 
their students become interested in 
studying the splendid interpretation 
of drama that is being given by the 
camera. 
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Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 30) 


10:30 to 11:30 am.—Accounting by J. R. 
Meaney; Dairying by Dr. V. L. Fuqua, 
H. E. Henegar; Teaching by R. R. 
Vance, Arthur Jones; Law by David 
Wade; Dentistry by Dr. Walter T. Mc- 
Fall; Nursing by Miss Beatrice Clutch. 

11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.—Aviation by H. 
H. Jones, John Ball; Banking by H. G. 
Huddleston; Beauty Culture by Mrs. 
Edna G. Fisher; Forestry by G. A. 
Slivery, J. A. Aldrick; Journalism by 
Neal Frazier. 

12:45 to 1:30 p.m.—Lunch in cafeteria. 

1:30 to 2:30 p.m—Stenography by J. L. 
Harman; Interior Decoration by Mrs. 
Nell Mahoney; Medicine by Dr. J. O. 
Manier, Dr. Speer; Radio and 
Television by Jack English; Auto Me- 
chanics by Erskine Shark; Chemistry 
by S. E. Dupont. 


—) 


Evaluation 


So far no serious effort has been 
made to evaluate the guidance pro- 
gram. We believe that the results 
are encouraging and that the spon- 
sors will definitely decide to make 
vocational guidance day an annual 
affair in Giles County. The students 
received both information and inspi- 
ration from the conference discus- 
sions. We have received many ex- 
pressions of appreciation from those 
present and from the friends and pa- 
trons of the schools. 

President J. L. Harman of the 
Bowling Green College of Commerce 
comments as follows: “I have had 
time to reflect over the value of voca- 


tional guidance day in your county in 
which I had the honor to participate. 
Before I went to Pulaski, I was con- 
vinced by your setup on paper that 
you were destined to do something 
out of the ordinary, and a personal 
observation of the day convinced me 
that its value far transcended my an- 
ticipation. I attend more than my 
share of educational meetings in all 
parts of the country. Yours was one 
of the most practical, sensible, and 
effective I have ever attended. | 
congratulate you and your assistants 
upon setting an unusual precedent. 
Keep it up.” 

The juniors and seniors, the teach- 
ers, the patrons and friends of the 
schools have tried to express their 
gratitude for this first successful vo- 


cational guidance day for Giles 
County. 

e 

Betting 


Milton Smith had drowned in the river, 
and a policeman was sent to his home to 
break the news to his wife. 

“Don’t scare her to death,” his superior 
officer warned. 

So the officer wended his way to the 
Smith home and knocked on the door. 
When Mrs. Smith answered the summons 
the visitor said: 

“Is this where Widow Smith lives?” 

“I am Mrs. Smith,” said the lady, “but 
I am not a widow.” 

And the caller said simply: “What will 
you bet?” 


Education 

The applicant ior a job as housemaid 
was being interviewed by the employment 
agency, and was asked if she had any 
preference as to the kind of family she 
would like to work for. 

“Any kind,” she said, “except high- 
brows.” 

“You don’t like to work for high-brows?” 

“You bet I don’t,” she said. “I worked 
for a pair of ’em once—and never again. 
Him and her was fighting all the time, and 
it kept me running back and forth from 
the keyhole to the dictionary ’til I was 
worn to a frazzle.” 


Quite Appetizing 

The dinner guest was telling his host 
how to cook ham that would be even bet- 
ter than his famous Virginia ham. 

“You place the ham,” he said, “in a pan, 
a deep one, and the first day you soak it in 
a bottle of rye whisky, and cook a while. 
The next day you add a bottle of Jamaica 
rum, while on the third day you add a 
bottle of port wine. Then on the fourth 
day you add a bottle of Bourbon and 
cook.” 

“What do you think of that?” the Vir- 
ginian host said to his cook, who was 
standing near. 

“Boss, Ah don’t know ’bout the ham, 
but sho’ sounds like mighty fine gravy !” 
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A. C. E. President 


Miss Rosa Agnes Justice, president of the 
Tennessee Association for Childhood Education 
is a third-grade teacher. She received her 
education in the Nashville Public Schools, 
Peabody and Sc arritt Colleges. In 1935 she was 
vice-president of the Nashville Branch of the 
Association for Childhood Education. The 
following year she was elected president and 
represented the Nashville Branch at the 
National A. C. E. Convention in New York. For 
the past year she has served as publication 
chairman for the Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education. Since 1924 Miss Justice 
has been a classroom teacher in the Nashville 
Public Schools. 


A Message from the President 


To the Members of the Tennessee A. C. E. 

Allow me to express to you, each and 
everyone, my deep appreciation for the 
privilege which was mine of representing 
you at the National A. C. E. Convention 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Words cannot ex- 
press the inspiration and real worth that 
one receives from attending this “Traveling 
University,” as someone named it last year 
in Cincinnati. The privilege of meeting the 
foremost educators in the field of childhood 
education, of sitting down in group dis- 
cussions and exchanging ideas with those 
who have come from all over the country, 
and of realizing that all of us are working 
together for the same thing, namely, the 
betterment of children, gives one enthusiasm 
for his job that cannot be found elsewhere. 
I know that I shall be able to serve you 
better because of this privilege and I take 
this opportunity to thank you for sending 
me as one of your representatives. 

The hospitality of those Atlantans was 
unsurpassed in the history of A. 
Conventions. Everything was done to en- 
tertain the 2,264 registered delegates. We 
visited in their schools, we saw some of 
their beautiful homes and gardens, we 
visited points of historical interest. But 
most of all, we really worked. 

The study class idea, begun when the 
convention met in Nashville in 1934, was 
again carried out. There were seven study 
classes, each divided into smaller groups, 
that met for three sessions of three hours 
each. A central studio was set up in one 
of the schools where work was done with 
various types of materials available today. 
No wonder the name “Traveling Univer- 
sity” has been given it. We A. C. E. mem- 
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bers feel it is equal to a six-weeks’ course 
in college. 

The business sessions were 
behold! Everything clicked off 
proverbial clockwork. Reports 
terestingly, though briefly given. 

One of the most thrilling and in 
experiences of the convention came on 
Wednesday night. This was the City- 
County Branch Forum. It was most in- 
teresting to hear one after another from 
almost every state tell what had been done 
during the last year in the various branches. 
One branch decided to do something about 
the warlike toys given boys and girls. 
They wrote letters to parents shortly after 
Thanksgiving last year, stating that they 
believed such toys produced wrong learn- 
ings and asked the cooperation of the 
parents in keeping them out of the hands of 
their children. 

Another branch had written, staged, 
made scenery and costumes for a _ series 
of children’s plays based on famous stories 
in children’s literature. These plays met 
with such a hearty reception that the Board 
of Education furnished transportation for 
the properties, in order that every school 
might enjoy these plays. High school 
literature and dramatic classes furnished 
the players, who gained valuable experi- 
ence in acting, and had a lot of fun too. 
This is the sixth year for this project. 

One state group reported holding a two- 
weeks’ institute, patterned after the national 
convention. 

In a city where kindergartens sponsored 
by charitable organizations had become 
understaffed because of lack of funds, the 
A. C. E. organized a training class of 
high school girls. These girls were care- 
fully trained to help with kindergarten and 
club work. Many of them showed real 
ability along this line and have expressed 
a desire to become teachers. 

How proud we should be to belong to 
such an organization! I hope that every 
member in every branch over the state will 
be an active member during the coming 
year, that each will feel a responsibility 
for the ongoing of this work to the extent 
that she will offer suggestions and con- 
structive criticism whenever she can. | 
ask that I may serve you, not alone, but 
with the cooperation and active participa- 
tion of every A. C. E. member in the State 
of Tennessee. 
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Sincerely yours, 
AGNEs JUSTICE. 


Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and 
Teachers 


Leaders Conferences 
May 30-June 21, 1939 
9:30 A.M.-3:00 P.M. 


May 30, Tuesday, 
Lexington. 

May 31, Wednesday, 
Dresden. 
June 2, 
Brighton. 


Fourteenth District, 


Thirteenth District, 
District, 


Friday, Fifteenth 
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A. C.. BE. 


Secretary 

and treasurer 
Association for Childhood 
Education, is a native of Macon County. She 
attended high school at LaFayette, Tennessee, 
and graduated from State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, in 1936. For the past 
two years she has been president of the Macon 
County A. C. E. Last fail she was elected 
vice-president of the Middle Tennessee A. C. E 
Since 1937 Miss Jenkins has been principal of 
the Red Boiling Springs Elementary School. 


Miss Hattie 


of the Tennessee 


Jenkins, secretary 


June 6, Tuesday, Tenth District, Colum- 


bia. 

June 7, Wednesday, Ninth District, 
Winchester. 

June 8, Thursday, Fifth District, Chat- 
tanooga. 

June 9, Friday, Fourth District, Sweet- 
water. 

June 12, Monday, Second District, Rut- 
ledge. 

June 13, Tuesday, First District, Bristol. 

June 15, Thursday, Third District, 
Knoxville. 

June 16, Friday, Sixth District, Mon- 
terey. 

June 17, Saturday, Seventh District, 


Murtreesboro. 
June 19, Monday, 
moreland. 
June 20, 
Nashville. 
June 21, 
Waverly. 


Eighth District, West- 


Tuesday, Eleventh District, 


Wednesday, Twelfth District, 
Topics 

1. Resolutions adopted by the 1939 
state convention. 

2. Guiding principles in 

teacher work. 

Program suggestions 

by state congress. 

4. Developing an informed 

bership. 

Cooperation with state and local 

departments of education. 

6. Cooperation with state and local 
departments of health. 

7. Selecting projects adapted to 
local needs. 

8. Standards of excellence. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Book Reviews 


Haynes, Benjamin R. and Humphrey, 
Clyde W., Research Applied to 
Business Education, New York. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1939, 

There are a number of reasons 
why Tennesseans should be inter- 
ested in this book. First of all, it 
comes from two professors of busi- 
ness education in the state university. 
The department of business educa- 
tion is a new branch in the univer- 
sity’s attempts to train professional 
individuals in the major fields of the 
state’s economic and_ social life. 
Then, too, the book represents a 
comprehensive attempt to prepare a 
volume on research for the field of 
business education. 

From the preceding statements, 
one should not get the impression 
that this book is confined in any way 
to state problems in business educa- 
tion research because it is not, it 
being a general treatise to be used 
throughout the country. The tech- 
niques and methodology discussed 
should be of equal value in other 
fields as for example: general edu- 
cation as it is in the field of business 
education. Professors Haynes and 
Humphrey discuss basic principles of 
research, business education research, 
methodology in research, including 
elementary statistical techniques. The 
collection and classification of data 
and fundamentals of reporting re- 
search is extremely timely and valu- 
able. Another noteworthy character- 
istic of the book is that it provides 
abstracts of several dozen selected 
studies in the field of business re- 
search. 

From an editorial standpoint, the 
composition and general make-up of 
the book are commendable. The 
book, I believe, will have a ready re- 
ception among those interested in 
education research, research in the 
social studies, or research in the 
special field of business education. 
—Wws. E. Coe. 


Child’s Health, by John A. Thack- 
ston and James F. Thackston. 
Book 1, 2, 3, 4 for grades 1, 2, 3, 
4—forty cents each. Book 5, 6, 7, 
8 for grades 5, 6, 7, 8—forty-five 
cents each. Published by The 
Economy Company, 290 Spring 
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Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

This series of eight health books 
(text-workbooks) was written to 
help meet the demand for health 
education in our elementary schools. 
The training and experience of the 
authors have placed them in a posi- 
tion to include in their books essen- 
tial ideals, information, activities, 
and suggested habits necessary to de- 
velop and maintain normal healthy 
children. 

The authors recognize that health 
is more than a subject for study. 
They have emphasized throughout 
the series the active carrying out by 
the child of the health standards set 
up. Each unit of study includes 
numerous things for the child to do. 
Many of these are habit-forming ac- 
tivities such as taking a bath regular- 
ly, brushing the teeth, carrying a 
clean handkerchief, airing the sleep- 
ing clothes, washing the hands, and 
eating proper foods. Such related 
traits as keeping a room neat, turn- 
ing out the light, playing games 
fairly, and watching traffic lights are 
presented in a manner that moti- 
vates the child to practice them vol- 
untarily. These health-giving habits, 
both physical and mental, are taught 
when they can be easily established 
by the child during the year when it 
is easiest for him to learn them. 

The stories and lessons in these 
books are excellent since they have 
been selected by a process of experi- 
mentation and testing, continued 
through several years, in the class- 
room. They are well illustrated and 
have clear, readable type and a pleas- 
ing format. 
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New Books Received 
General and Professional 


The Administration of Pupil Trans- 
portation, by Ward G. Reeder. 
Educators Press, Columbus, Ohio. 
200 pp. Also a_ paper-bound 
Manual for the School Bus Driver 
(41 pp.) by the same author and 
publisher. 

A Book of Children’s Literature, by 
Lillian Hollowell. Farrar and 
Rinehart. 942 pp. $3.75. (Re- 


viewed in March issue.) 


An introduction to Sociology, by 
Kimball Young. American Book 
Co. 622 pp. 


Conflicting Theories of Education, 
by I. L. Kandel. The Macmillan 
Co. 177 pp. 

The Improvement of Teaching in 
Secondary Schools, by Frank A. 
Butler. University of Chicago 
Press. 389 pp. $3.00. 


Secondary School 
Aida; Haensel and Gretel; Lohen- 
grin; Carmen—authorized editions 
of The Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
Silver Burdett and Co. Each ap- 
proximately forty pages. Sixty 
cents per copy. 
These are colorfully bound and 
well-illustrated descriptions of the 
operas mentioned. 


American Writers, by Tom Peete 
Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer C. 
Stauffer and Elizabeth Collette. 
Ginn and Co. 701 pp. 

An anthology containing approxi- 
mately 350 selections of American 
literature of all types. Excellent for 
text or reference purposes. This is a 
revision of an earlier edition. 


A Book of Poems — selected and 
edited by Oliphant Gibbons. 
American Book Co. 256 pp. 
$0.60. 

Scaling the Centuries, by Erwin J. 
Urch. D.C. Heath and Co. 890 
pp. $2.12. 


A new volume in Heath’s corre- 
lated Social Studies Series. A course 
in World History. 

America’s Road to Now, by Charles 
H. Coleman and Edgar B. Wesley. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 687 pp. 
$1.76. 

Another new volume in the Heath 
Social Studies Series. 

Our Changing Social Order, by Ruth 
W. Gavian, A. A. Gray, and 
Ernest R. Groves. D. C. Heath 
and Co. (Revised Edition.) 692 
pp. $1.80. 

An improvement on the author’s 
popular previous work. 

A Biology of Familiar Things, by 
Geo. L. Bush, Allan Dickie, and 
Ronald Runkle. American Book 
Co. 695 pp. 

Designed “to bring Biology within 
easy comprehension of high school 
boys and girls.” 
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During happy 
Vacation Days—enjoy all 
you want of healthful, 


delicious 


Vacationand Chewing Gum are both for your 
pleasure. Both, also, bring you a refreshing, 
recreational benefit. Enjoyed daily, chewing 
gum helps to polish your teeth—and enjoyed 
between meals chewing gum, with its bit 
of sweet, satisfies but does not hurt normal 
appetite. Try some. There’s a reason, a time 
and a place for chewing gum. pia 


“are: (1) Proper Nutrition, (2) Personal Care (Chewing gum 
st and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily) 








Experiences in Physics, by Lester R. 
Willard and C. S. Winter. Ginn 
and Co. 662 pp. $1.92. 


Living with Others, by Laurence B. 
Goodrich. American Book Co. 
294 pp. 

An illustrated book on social con- 
duct for high school students. 
Steps to Good English, by Marquis 

E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley. 

Iroquois Publishing Co. 279 pp. 

(Paper bound.) 

A text and workbook for high 
school English. 


Retailing Principles and Practices, 
by G. H. Richert. Gregg Publish- 
ing Co. 432 pp. $2.00. 

A text in Retail Buying, Adver- 
tising, Selling, and Management for 
high schools. 


Personal and Business Record Keep- 
ing, by Fayette H. Elwell, Ernest 
Zelliot, and Harry I. Good. Ginn 
and Co. 394 pp. $1.36. 


Elementary Grades 


The Safe and Healthy Living Series 
—Spick and Span, 142 pp., $0.64, 
and The Health Parade, 168 pp., 
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$0.72, constituting the Primary 
Grade Series, and for the middle 
and upper grades Growing Big and 
Strong, 237 pp., $0.76; Safety 
Every Day, 235 pp., $0.76; Doing 
Your Best for Health, 264 pp., 
$0.80; Building Good Health, 274 
pp.. $0.84; Helping the Body in 
Its Work, 282 pp., $0.84; and The 
Healthy Home and Community, 
298 pp., $0.88; all by J. Mace 
Andress, I. H. Goldberger, and 
Grace T. Hallock. Ginn and Co. 


Keys to Good Language, Third 
Grade, Fourth Grade, Fifth Grade, 
and Sixth Grade. $0.40 each. 
Keys to Good English, Seventh 
Grade, Eighth Grade, and Ninth 
Grade. $0.45 each. Keys to 
English Mastery for the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Grades. $0.75 each. 
By Florette McNeese and others. 
The Economy Co. (Oklahoma 
City and Atlanta.) 


These are paper-bound publica- 
tions combining text and exercise 
material functions and with Inven- 
tory and Achievement tests con- 


structed on objective principles. As- 


sumes a structural approach to Eng- 
lish at all levels. 


New Standard Arithmetics, Book 
Two (for grades five and six), by 
Harry DeW. DeGroat and William 
E. Young. Iroquois Publishing 
Co. 540 pp. 


A Book of Fun, by Katherine Hedges 
Hall. Ginn and Co. $0.80. 
An illustrated reader for the first 
grade. 


Bruce and Marcia, Woodsmen, by 
Wm. P. Alexander and Maribelle 
Cormack. American Book Co. 
221 pp. 


Interesting story material dealing 
with nature for the middle grades. 


Peter and Nancy in Me.rico, Central 
America, and Canada, by Mildred 
Houghton Comfort. 317 pp. 
Interesting travel material for the 

upper grades. 


Come to France, by Dorothy Gordon 
and John Loftus. American Book 
Co. 170 pp. 

Descriptive of travel in France. 
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“GOING TO THE FAIR! 
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.- GOING to see all of America en route 
--GOING to save a lot of money 


.. GOING by GREYHOUND! 


Tr’s here! It’s now! It’s the greatest, gayest world’s fair of history! You might 
as well drop 1939 right out of your life as to miss this exciting spectacle! Un- 
counted thousands of teachers will go by Greyhound this summer . . . because 
it costs far less—because it reveals the true beauty of America en route—because 
it is a smooth-riding, congenial way to go. On the World's Fair grounds, these 
visitors will find old friends—a huge fleet of sightseeing Greyhound Exposition 
buses—veritable grandstands on wheels. Join this eager, light-hearted throng—go 


See Two Fairs for One Fare! : : 


There has never been a travel } 
bargain like this one: a6,000 | 
to 8,000-mile great circle tour $e 
of all America, along your own j 
choice of scenic routes—stop- 
ping at both NEW YORK 
CITY and SAN FRANCISCO, i 
then back home—for only | 
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early to escape the midseason rush—go Greyhound! F 
| The l THIS BRINGS BRIGHT, PICTORIAL WORLD’S FAIR BOOKLET | 
YHOUND)| Just mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. 7 7 § 
|GRE OU | Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee, for picture booklet all about | 5 , 
ae the New York World’s Fair [], or the San Francisco Golden Gate | @ 
Exposition (J. (Please check which one.) 
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We invite you to Peabody this summer to take courses, to visit on our campus, 
to sit under the trees on the lower campus, and enjoy our conferences. These con- 
ferences will be held: 


The Tenth Annual School Administrators Conference 
June 15, 16, 17 


The Second Annual Institute on Professional Relations 


The Third Annual Reading Laboratory Institute 
July 3-15 


The Ninth Annual Curriculum Conference 


June 27, 28, 29 


For catalogues, viewbooks, or 
further information, address: 


The Secretary 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 

































































